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If you are 


HARD-OF-HEARING 


you need three things... 


1. A hearing aid suited to your particular type 
of deafness. SONOTONE has many models— 
one of them will help you to hear better. 


2. Friendly guidance in choosing your aid and 
in teaching you to use it. SONOTONE Consull- 
ants have the training and the experience to 
help you. 


3. Uninterrupted hearing. If your hearing aid 
doesn't work— whatever the reason—the con- 
sequences may be serious. No matter where 
you purchased your SONOTONE, you received 
with it a guarantee of uninterrupted hearing — 
renewable annually at a reasonable fee. Any 


SONOTONE office will honor this guarantee, 
including on-the-spot adjustments and repairs. 
You walk out hearing. 

If you have a hearing aid problem see SONOTONE 
first. SONOTONE has over 400 of its own offices 
in the United States. One of them is reasonably 
near you. Consult the telephone directory for 
the address or write Dept. V-95, Sonotone 
Corporation, Elmsford, N. Y. 


SONOTONE 


A Lifetime Program for Better Hearing 


The Volta Review is published monthly, except July and August, by the Volta Bureau, 50c a copy, 
$6.00 a year. In Canada and the other Americas, $5.25. Foreign, $5.50. 

Entered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md., under the Act of August 2, 1912. 

Accepted for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1919, 
authorized January 22, 1932. 

Publication Office: Monumental Printing Company, 32nd Street and Elm Avenue, Baltimore 11, Md 

Editorial Office: 1537 85th Street, N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


<arason-stadler company. 


itory training 


The Model 280-A 


A new instrument incorporating traditional Grason-Stadler quality 
construction and featuring compression amplification. It is de- 
signed to offer the utmost in simplicity of operation, portability 
and low cost. In addition to a monitor loudspeaker six outlets can 
be connected simultaneously, each with its own volume control. 


grason-stadler company ¢ 106 hampshire street * cambridge 39 © mass. 
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THE CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


ANNOUNCES 


“Susan’s Wonderful Adventure’ 


16 mm color sound motion picture 
minutes — 


Produced by Audio-Visual Center 
Syracuse University 


The purpose of “Susan’s Wonderful Adventure” is to help create a 
better understanding between the deaf and the people of the hearing 
world, 


The story covers approximately fourteen years in the life of a deaf 
child. It begins with the discovery by Susan’s parents of her deafness 
and closes with the graduation of seniors who have completed twelve 
years at Clarke School. 


The picture has no professional actors. 


Bookings may be scheduled by addressing: 


EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
BLDG. D-7 COLLENDALE CAMPUS 
SYRACUSE 10, NEW YORK 


Rental charges: I-day $4.75; 5-days $6.75 
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these five 

Zenith Aids provide 
finest quality 

hearing help! 


A MODEL FOR EVERY 
HEARING AID NEED 


Continuing the famous Zenith Crusade to 
provide better hearing at lower cost, we 
proudly offer a full line of instruments to 
help more people hear better, selling for 
$100 to $150 less than comparable aids! 

Borderline case, or severe hearing loss . . . 
you will find a precision-built Zenith model 
for every correctable hearing impairment. 

And always remember, Zenith Hearing 
Aids are the result of the same multi-million 
dollar research and development program 
that makes Zenith world-famous in radio, 
television and electronics. 

Backing each Zenith instrument and ac- 
cessory, is the master craftsmanship, out- 
standing engineering, and rigid quality con- 
trol which insures utmost satisfaction! 

We invite you to learn for yourself .. . 
without obligation . . . the outstanding hear- 
ing satisfaction provided by these magni- 
ficent all-transistor Zenith models. Your 
Zenith dealer, listed in the classified direc- 
tory, will be glad to give you a complete and 
courteous demonstration. All Zenith hear- 
ing aids carry 10-Day Money-Back Guaran- 
tee; 1-Year Warranty; 5-Year Service Plan. 
Easy Time Payment Plan available. For free 
literature and local dealer list address: 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 


5801 Dickens Ave., Dept. 42W, Chicago 39, Il. 
ZENITH . . . Royalty of Radio, TV and Hearing Aids 
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Superbly designed, precision built... 


A—The “Royal-M” Tiny, li 

weight hearing aid with Zenith’s 
sensitive 4-Position Tone Con- 
trol. Smartly-styled gold-colored 
anodized aluminum case. $100. 


B—The “Royal-T” Operates for 
only 15¢ a month! Includes fa- 
mous Zenith Phone Magnet that 
eliminates all air borne inter- 
ference from telephone conver- 
sations, plus provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


C—The “Super Royal-T” Extra 


power in a convenient, small. 


size case . . . has built-in Phone 
Magnet and provision for Ex- 
ternal Microphone. $125. 


D—The “Ultra Royal-T” Provides 
super power for those with very 
severe hearing loss, Equipped 
with Phone Magnet provision for 
External Microphone, $125. 


E—The “75-X” Finest quality for 
amazing low price! Tubeless, 3 
transistors for full power and 
No “B” battery. 

‘eighs only 2% ounces. Finger- 
tip tone, volume controls. $75. 
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GATED COMPRESSION* 
For Deeper Penetration 
Better Retention 


creates new 
and better sound patterns 


Spuck Here’s the Accepted 


T-2 Way to Teach Speech 
WARREN | 
Custom-built | | WARREN GATED COMPRESSION AMPLIFICATION 
oo ie units represent a significant advance in the field of aural train- 
. : ing. Nerve fatigue and irritation have been reduced almost to 
the vanishing point, in order to increase the interest span of 
the child. Instead of tension, the student now relaxes. Under- 
"| standing and interpretation become keen and learning pro- 
Serves Any Size Class "| ceeds at an accelerated rate. Little wonder that WARREN’s 
sata fe Gated Compression Amplification units are first choice — in 
the home as well as the nation’s leading schools for exceptional 
) children. A short demonstration will convince you that they 
D-2 § are “pedagogically superior” 
WARREN COMPLETE CLASSROOM AND HOME ACCESSORIES 
Microphones * Microphone stands 
Model Ceiling and wall booms Head phones 
i. * Binaural control boxes * Microphone control boxes 
* Cables and connectors * Cartridges and needles 
For Use in the 
owe} “saben WRITE FOR BROCHURES ON INDIVIDUAL UNITS 
OR NEW ACCESSORY CATALOG 


D-1 ©) as they hear. 
WARREN so shall 
Desk Model 7) they speak 


| THERAPEUTIC 
FURNITURE 
Jay L. Warren, Inc., 


Sole Distributor Of 
Bailey’s Therapeutic Electronics for 


Furniture 7-49. BELMONT AVE. « CHICAGO 13, 


— GATED COMPRESSION* [J 
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ay Especially Adapted to Individual Training 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL For THE DEAF 


Outstanding Among Residential Schools for the Deaf in the Country 


High School for the Deaf 


Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 


The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lipreading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students, 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation, All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services, 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


THE ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCI- 
ATION FOR THE DEAF welcomes to its mem- 
bership all who are interested in improving the 
education of the deaf and the hard of hearing, 
their ability to communicate with those who 
hear normally, and their adjustment to life in 
the hearing world. Its membership fee ($5 a 
year—$100 for life) includes a subscription to 
The Volta Review, Those wishing to lend addi- 
tional support to the work of the Association 
may become sustaining members for a fee of 


$10 per year. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of the 
Association, is an information center about deaf- 
ness, founded by Alexander Graham Bell in 
1887, Its library on deafness and speech is prob- 
ably the largest in the world, containing books 
in twenty or more languages. 
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HE idea of bisensory perception, now 
well established in the oral education 
of the deaf, is beginning to achieve impor- 
tance in the education of normal children. 
Robert Shoemaker, audio-visual expert for 
the DuKane Corporation, electronics manu- 
facturer of St. Charles, Ill., was recently 
credited with the following statements in a 
news release from the corporation: 

“... school designers have seriously un- 
derestimated the importance of sound in 
the learning process, because they have 
been preoccupied with the crucial problems 
of daylight and artificial illumination for 
betier vision. 

“If you count the tasks presented to a 
child in the classroom, you would find that 
85 per cent of those tasks have a visual 
component, but if you used this percentage 
to evaluate the importance of seeing as 
against hearing you would be misled. Evi- 
dence from a number of scientific areas 
shows we cannot treat one without the 
other. Some children are eye-dominated, 
some are ear-dominated. The ratio is about 
even.” 

Hearing has always played a dominant 
role in schools for normal children. One 
point expressed in this news release, how- 
ever, seems to be novel in that it proposes 
greater emphasis on auditory stimuli for 
remedial reading and other educational 
purposes, Mr. Shoemaker states: 

“Even in the familiar method of increas- 
ing reading speed through rapid projection 
of words on a screen, recent educational 
tests have revealed that when the spoken 
word is reproduced simultaneously with the 
ome: word, learning is accelerated far 

yond the rate that can be attained with 
the eyes alone.” 

The modern approach to auditory train- 
ing for deaf children follows this proce- 
dure, with greater emphasis on vision since 
vision must be the primary sensory avenue. 
Mr. Shoemaker’s statement that “children 
use their ears to learn how to see” might 
appropriately be paraphrased to read “deaf 
children use their eyes to learn how to 
hear.” 

Educators and parents of deaf children 
may also be interested in Mr. Shoemaker’s 


The Importance of Bisensory Perception 
Editorial 


physiological and neurological arguments 
for his belief that normal children use their 
ears to learn how to see, as these apply 
equally well to deaf children: 

“We have a nerve circuit called the 
eighth nerve system that determines how 
we hold our bodies in relation to seeing 
tasks we have to perform. The force of this 
nerve system has been demonstrated by the 
twisting and turning of children’s bodies 
in classrooms where light is improperly dis- 
tributed, 

“We sometimes forget that the eighth 
nerve system also controls body posture to 
help the child come to balance in relation to 
sounds. Thus, because both sound and 
sight mutually affect the same series of 
nerves and muscles, and at the same time 
are mutually affected by the muscle activity, 
sounds in the classroom physically can alter 
the child’s capacity to see. By the same 
token, sound, wisely used, can greatly en- 
hance visual performance.” 

Mr. Shoemaker delivered his address at 
a school planning institute held at Okla- 
homa A. & M. College, Stillwater. He con- 
cluded his lecture with an expression of 
concern with failure of schoolhouse design- 
ers to take into consideration facilities for 
reproducing sound: 

“Considering the world of sound we live 
in... we have almost ignored what science 
has taught about the importance of sound 
in education. Today only a small per- 
centage of schoolrooms are provided with 
a single loud speaker connected with a 
central sound system. The rest have noth- 
ing except what occasionally is dragged 
into the room in a box, such as a record 
player, sound projector or similar device. 

“We not only must increase these facili- 
ties, but we must coordinate them with the 
seeing tasks of the child so that both sound 
and sight, interrelated as they are, can be 
utilized for maximum efficiency in learn- 
ing.” 

Mr, Shoemaker’s lecture was directed to 
designers of school facilities for normal 
children, but the arguments presented make 
present-day efforts at auditory training for 
the profoundly deaf appear very reason- 
able. 
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A Teacher Visits Schools Abroad 


ELEANOR POWELL 


A row of shiny black heads bowed low 
over a row of shoes. A moment later, 
the heads bobbed up and a group of shin- 
ing black eyes smiled at me. 

“Ohayo,” greeted a chorus of voices. 


“What a wonderful way to be welcomed 
to Japan,” I thought as I returned their 
good morning greeting. | slipped off my 
shoes and selected a pair of scuffs from a 
long row in the entrance hall. Stepping 
into them, I followed my hosts and the chat- 
tering children up the stairs and into the 
halls of the Japan Oral School for the 
Deaf. 

Our ship, an American cargoliner, had 
docked at the naval port of Yokosuka the 
previous day, Japan being our first sto 
on a three-month voyage around the world. 
The eight passengers had gone their sepa- 
rate ways, eager to see as much of Japan 
as possible before rejoining the freighter 
five days later. I headed for Tokyo to visit 
the Japan Oral School. 

After arriving in Tokyo, I was met by 
Louise Kramer, founder of the school, who 
had just returned to Japan after a leave 
spent in the United States. The next day 
Mr. Oosima-Isao, principal of the school, 
met us in downtown Tokyo and we started 
out through the busy thoroughfares toward 
the school. 

The first to adopt the oral method in 
Japan, the school was founded in 1920 
and today is one of seven schools for the 
deaf in the city of Tokyo. It is supported 
financially by American missions and by 
Japanese governmental appropriations. 

The cheerful way in which we had been 
welcomed seemed indicative of the atmos- 

here in all the classrooms at the school— 
sve informal, yet efficient teaching de- 
signed to give the deaf children the best 
possible education. Throughout the day, 
as we visited the various classrooms, one 
point repeatedly struck me: Despite the 
differences in language, background and 
customs, the methods of teaching the deaf 


Miss Powell is now a teacher at the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf, Santa Fe. At the time this article 
was written she was teaching at the Evangelical 


Latheran Institute for the Deaf, Detroit, Michigan. 
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are the same as any place in the western 
world, 

Several classes were doing language work 
and it took me a minute to recognize the 
Fitzgerald Key, for instead of being placed 
across the top of the board in seven col- 
ums, it was written in Chinese characters 


down the left side of the blackboard. The 


sed as 
one of the cars in the human train breaks down. 
Playing train can be fun anywhere in the world, 
as evidenced by these kindergarten youngsters at 
the Japan Oral School for the Deaf in Tokyo. 


“Now what do we do” is the question 


sentences were being written in vertical 
columns on the right-hand side. Around 
the rooms were the “Who:, Where: and 
How Many:” charts so familiar to any 
teacher of the deaf who has introduced the 
various concepts of the key. 

In other classrooms the children were 
drilling on speech sounds, using them in 
words and daiilivies them by means of 
the red, blue and brown colors. One group 
of seven-year-olds were playing store, 
traveling on their tricycles from one shop 
to another and asking for various groceries. 
Then came the difficult arithmetic lesson of 
counting out the money; the children han- 
died their yen with an experienced ease 
much to be envied by us newcomers to 
Japan. 

The Japanese have always been known 
for their artistic talent, whether it be in 
landscaping, painting or arranging flowers. 
Every room at the Lite Oral School has 
evidence that art plays an important part 
in the curriculum and is integrated with 
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the children’s language and reading work. 

Great emphasis is placed on experience 
stories and the various field trips and ex- 
cursions made are written up inc § gaily dec- 
orated with the young artists’ drawings. 
One class vividly portrayed Miss Kramer’s 
return to Japan with a large cut-out of a 
steamship which moved back and forth on 
a string from the United States to Japan, 
with the two countries represented by ma 
at opposite ends of the blackboard. The 
children listen to records, following a story 
or song, by means of a series of pictures 
drawn by the teacher. 


Rhythm and auditory training also play 
an important part. In one room we came 
upon the familiar scene of children grouped 
around a piano, engrossed in choral read- 
ing. The language was very strange but 
the rhythm in which the canke were spoken 
was definite and precise. The school has 
as extensive an auditory training program 
as the budget allows. About seven out of 


- ten children in the preparatory grades were 


provided with individual hearing aids, 
while about ten group aids had been 
placed in the intermediate and advanced 
classes. Various types of amplifiers and 
headsets were to be found in the classrooms 
which proves that the school accepts and 
_ to use any equipment that is available. 
ince Japan is beginning to manufacture 
her own hearing aid equipment, she will 
be less dependent upon the western world 
for such equipment in the future. Pride of 
the school is a special soundproof room 
where the supervisor of the primary grades 
conducts a tutoring program. Equipped 
with the best in materials, the room has the 
most recent model of a group aid-record 
player, colorful furniture and a one-way 
mirror for observation. 

Vocational training is provided for the 
older boys and girls, with the girls concen- 
trating on home science and the boys on 
tailoring and printing. 

Meeting with the teachers after school 
gave us an opportunity to exchange ques- 
tions and ideas. The thing that amazed 
them the most was how any teacher of the 
deaf could afford a trip around the world. 
The average Japanese teacher seldom 
travels outside his own city; he does not 
own a car and generally lives with relatives. 
Yet in Japan, as in other Asiatic countries, 
the teacher is placed high in the social 


bracket and is held in great esteem by a 
nation of people who are concerned fore- 
most with the welfare of their children. 

Five days in Japan passed quickly and 
when we rejoined our ship, the captain told 
us that the next port would be Pusan. An 
overnight run found us entering Korean 
waters. Throngs of North Korean refugees, 
milling about an overcrowded clinic and 
living in squalid huts and makeshift tents, 
made Pusan a rather unpleasant port call. 
The second day our ship was in port, a 
young Korean representing the League for 
the Handicapped came aboard to sell brass 
and carved objects. When I discovered 
that he was a deaf-mute, I tried signing to 
him. No one could have been more sur- 
prised than I when he replied with finger- 
spelling and in English! During that day 
we had many chances to talk and he told 
me how he had been deafened toward the 
end of World War II and that he had 
learned English and fingerspelling through 
the League. Today, in addition to working 
for the League, he is also third cook at the 
U. S. Army Headquarters in Pusan. 


The Federation of Malaya 


Leaving Pusan, our ship steamed south to 
Formosa, Hong Kong, Manila and finally 
Singapore, where we were in port for a 
week taking on rubber and tin. From the 
educational standpoint, the Malay Penin- 
sula presents a rather sad decentralized pic- 
ture, Occupied by Japanese troops through- 
out the war, the Federation of Malaya is 
beginning to get back on its feet but is 
constantly harassed by guerrilla warfare. 
Any wr Siw plan for education is ham- 

red by the Federation’s diversity of 
naiaiees with the existing schools being 
conducted through the English, Malay, Chi- 
nese or Indian language mediums. How- 
ever, recent legislation provides for the 
establishment of national schools in which 
English and Malay will be the principal 
languages. It is hoped that this legislation, 
which provides for free compulsory educa- 
tion for children six to twelve years of age, 
will be a partial solution to the problem of 
parents withdrawing primary-age children 
from school to work in the rubber planta- 
tions. But until the legislation can be 
carried out, more than half of the children 
of Malaya will continue to be without an 
education. 
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With a concentrated effort being made 
to improve education in general, there is 
some hope for the education of Malaya’s 
deaf children. One of the drawbacks to 
providing such an education is the stigma 
which is attached to handicapped children. 
In addition to the problems of getting 
teachers and funds, people in the special 
education field foresee the problem of 
rounding up the deaf children and getting 
them into schools. 

At the present time, there are no schools 
for the deaf in the crown colony of Singa- 
pore or the neighboring states. 

Traveling north to the island of Penang, 
I came across the only school for the deaf 
in the Malay Peninsula. Organized only 
recently, the school is housed in a large 
mansion formerly owned by one of Pe- 
nang’s wealthy Chinese. It is headed by 
June Hicks, who trained in England under 
Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, at Man- 
chester University. When I visited the 
school only a few of the mansion’s many 
rooms had been equipped for teaching the 
dozen nursery pupils. The school operates 
on a small government appropriation and 
private donations, and in the advent of 
more money and teachers it looks forward 
to considerable expansion. 


Ceylon School for the Deaf 


Next stop on our round-the-world voyage 
was the island of Ceylon. We were to be in 
port for three days taking on a shipment 
of tea, which gave us ample time to see the 
capital of Colombo and the surrounding 
country, 

One day we drove out to the native fish- 
ing village of Negombo. The broad, wind- 
ing road took us through a diversified 
countryside of coconut palm groves and tea 
plantations, with water buffalo plowing up 
rice paddies and elephants hauling timber. 
As we rounded a curve a large sign loomed 
up: “Ceylon School for the Deaf.” At a tap 
on the shoulder, the driver stopped in front 
of a group of small, thatched-roof build- 
ings. Talking with the people in charge, | 
learned that this was the vocational school 
for the deaf and blind boys on the second- 
ary level. A couple of miles away a simi- 
lar school was maintained for the girls. 
In these two schools, the boys and girls 
learned basket weaving, pottery making, 
wood carving and various other crafts typi- 
cal of Ceylon. In many cases the pupils are 
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The lipreading pictures are quite familiar but 
the words are written in Tamil for these boys at 
the Ceylon School for the Deaf. 


allowed to remain at the schools indefinite- 
ly, working at the trade they have learned. 

A few miles out of Colombo is located 
the Ceylon school for deaf pupils on the pri- 
mary level. The school is about 40 years 
old and has three main buildings, each serv- 
ing as a combination dormitory-school 
building. The enrollment at the school is 
about 180 pupils, with the 20 teachers con- 
ducting the classes orally by means of the 
Tamil language, Many of the dormitory 
rooms seemed quite barren, lacking furni- 
ture and plumbing; yet the school could 
boast of two rooms equipped with group 
hearing aids, each having 12 headsets. 

The conscientious effort that the Singha- 
lese put forth to provide for their handi- 
capped children proves that education in 
Ceylon is given primary consideration. 
Teachers are often er wd of the commun- 
ity and work under laws providing tenure, 
a definite wage scale with cost-of-living al- 
lowances, medical sick leave and pension 
plans. The 11 government colleges are 
training prospective teachers with the hope 
of eliminating the shortage of 473 teachers. 

In all primary schools, including those 
for the deaf, the aim is to teach through 
the mother tongue, giving the children a 
working knowledge of English and a prac- 
tical education. 
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Some Thoughts on Reading 


Mitprep A. Grout 


LL teachers of the deaf are or should 
be concerned about their reading pro- 
pe, for we all know how essential it is 
or the deaf to understand what they read. 
Also we are all agreed that the deaf would 
develop a better understanding of life in 
eneral if they would only read more and 
‘read intelligently. The big question, then, 
iis what to do about this problem. 
’ I know from experience that the deaf, 
as a group, live in a very circumscribed 
world. Their lives are narrow because they 
neither read nor understand much that is 
going on in the world other than those 
things that touch their own lives in a per- 
sonal way. We hear a lot about the need 
for hearing people to understand the deaf. 
This is important, I admit, but it is equally 
important that the deaf understand the hear- 
ing. Such understanding would broaden 
their lives considerably, to say nothing of 
the addition of interests and more meaning- 
ful activities. The deaf will never emerge 
from their inbred social life until they be- 
come better readers, for they will be un- 
aware of larger horizons unless they can 
read about them and do so intelligently 
and with understanding. 

To read a textbook is a necessity. To 
read beyond the textbook is a still greater 
necessity. How many of our deaf pupils 
read widely after their school days are 
over? Very few! How many get beyond 
the tabloids? How many pass beyond the 
headlines? How many read, understand 
and appreciate worthwhile editorials? | 
fear that the honest answer would be: “Not 
many.” Therefore, the teacher should do 
much more than see that her pupils can 
read the basic readers and other reading 
materials of their grades. Beyond tech- 
niques must be desire, interest and enjoy- 
ment, for no person, hearing or deaf, who 
has to be prodded into reading can be- 
come a good reader, or even know what 
reading is all about, or sense the pleasure 
as well as the profit that comes from it. 


Miss Groht is principal of the Lexington School for 
the Deaf and a member of the Auxiliary Board of 
Directors of the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf, 


The teacher must constantly keep upper- 
most in mind the thought thet she should 
make her pupils good readers, and not just 
for the time she happens to have them in 
her care, but for all time. 

I should like to quote a few paragraphs 
on reading from an article entitled “What's 
Different in Reading Today,” written by 
Dr. Artley.? 

“Today, perhaps more than ever before, 
parents want their children to become good 
readers, The person who cannot read is 
frustrated at doe all levels. We depend 
on reading for our jobs, our information 
and our pe Hao We literally read to live. 

Yet many people have never learned to 
read adequately and have never known 
what a pleasure reading can be. This is 
because reading was once taught as an ab- 
stract and sterile subject, rarely related to 
actual living. Not too long ago, the read- 
ing lesson was usually just a matter of pro- 
nouncing the words in the order they ap- 
peared in the book, without understanding 
or pleasure. . .” (All too true of the deaf! ) 

“Reading is a great deal more than just 
saying the words that are in the book. 
Reading can expand the horizons of experi- 
ence as perhaps nothing else can. Reading, 
in fact, is experience. It is the hope and 
the goal of modern educators to see that 
reading does come to be an avenue of ex- 
perience for all children. In this new con- 
cept of reading, printed words must be pro- 
nounced correctly—but they must also con- 
vey meaning. You would probably have 
no difficulty in saying, ‘I looked up and 
saw a pangolin’ but you do not know what 
you are saying if the word pangolin means 
nothing to you. So you have not read the 
sentence at all. 

“Teaching children to read is no longer 
merely a matter of ‘phonics’ drills or just 
teaching them to sound out the words. They 
must learn to associate sound and meaning 
with the printed symbols they see. 

“Real reading also means plucking out 
all the subtle threads of meaning from 
A. Sterl, “What's Different in Reading To- 
day!’ In School Briefs, Nov.-Dec, 1953, published by 


Scott, Foresman and Co, Adapted from Artley'’s Your 
Child Learns to Read, 
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sentences, paragraphs and pages, and weav- 
ing them into your own personality. As 

ou read, you see the scenes described and 
ow the voices of the characters. You may 
smell the food the characters serve and 
taste it as they eat. You use your own 
senses, your own imagination, to make the 
material you are reading come to life. . . 


“Today, both the content and the method 
of a child’s reading program must develo 
his ability to form images of sight, seunil 
movement, touch, smell, and taste. React- 
ing, however, is not the final step in the 
reading process. Your child in his reading 
program is helped to make what he reads a 
part of his everyday life. 

“Today reading becomes a tool that en- 
ables your child to aproach the endless 
variety of ideas that make up our cultural 
heritage, as well as the password into the 
everyday adult world which he will face. 
Because he learns to think as he reads, the 
child will find that he can apply what he 
reads to his own life, and thus become a 
better person and make his world a better 
place in which to live. 

“The child who learns to read with suc- 
cess will find books an endless source of 
pleasure and lasting enjoyment. He will 

ng both in and through reading all his 
ife.” 

We have been told by Dr. Gates that 
“what the pupil does in all areas of learn- 
ing aks in great measure on how the 
development of his reading abilities is 
guided in all his daily activities.” 

We all seek earnestly to find the best 
possible way to help our pupils really learn 
to read. We do want them to have the 
proper techniques but we want so much 
to have reading become a living thing to 
them. For a long time I have wondered 
just how much interest could be aroused for 
our deaf pupils in the type of reading, for 
instance, in the preprimers that have been 
written for hearing children. These may be 
well worked out as to phonetics, but for the 
deaf child, who lacks the ability to hear 
sounds and inflection, there can be little 
actual interest in the words he is repeating. 

I once heard a little hearing child who 
loved books and who adored being read to, 
make this remark while he was showing 
his newly acquired ability to read a pre- 
primer: “It’s kind of stupid, reading the 
same thing over and over, isn’t it?” That 
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child learned to read amazingly well in a 
very short time because he wanted to be 
able to read a “real story.” 

The deaf child must have reading mate- 
rial that will be full of meaning for him 
because it is based on the common experi- 
ences of himself and his classmates. To 
provide this type of reading and at the 
same time teach the child the techniques of 
reading presents a problem—-a problem 
that we must solve, 


Hearing children who are read to con- 
tinually, Bie babyhood until they are well 
along in the grades, are apt to like reading 
and want to read. Usually these children 
like to be told stories, too, and like to talk 
and be talked to. They have a grasp of the 
importance of words, whether used orally 
or in writing. Language to them is full of 
meaning, of interest, of importance and of 
just pure pleasure. 


Language Is the Greatest Handicap 


The beginning deaf pupil knows nothing 
of language, a this we tote is his great- 
est handicap. In this respect, he will prob- 
ably never catch up with his hearing con- 
temporaries. Even Helen Keller has said 
that her deafness was a greater handicap 
than her blindness and this because of the 
language factor. If mastery of language 
was acquired with difficulty by so great and 
gifted a person as Helen Keller, how great 
must be the acquisition of a broad and help- 
ful use of language to the average, and 
above average, deaf person, Therefore the 
task of giving our deaf children a wide 
understanding of language must come be- 
fore we can teach him to read. 

The deaf child is introduced to language 
first of all through lipreading, for it is by 
means of lipreading that he becomes ac- 
quainted with words, and through words. 
ideas. A good lipreader has a better chance 
of becoming a good reader than a poor one, 
for he will have a larger fund of ideas and 
their meanings because of his knowledge 
of what people are saying to him. 

What makes a good lipreader is a moot 
question! I do believe, though, that it is 
possible to make a good lipreader of a deaf 
child if we just get him interested in what 
we are trying to say, if we expect more 
response, and if we make the process plea- 
surable and not painful or unhappy. Young 
deaf children do respond to us if we talk to 
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them naturally, calmly and happily about 
the things they are interested in, fi deaf 
children are no different from hearing chil- 
dren in wanting to share their ideas and 
interests. The teacher who sincerely shares 
in these interests usually can find the right 
way to talk to deaf children so that they 
will understand what she is saying. The 
teacher should be more concerned with 
getting over ideas than in having her every 
word completely understood. 
can be “catching” in a group where it is 
used to bring about a happy atmosphere of 
learning and living. I have often been 
aud at the carry-over of classroom lip- 
reading into the out-of-school life of even 
young deaf children. 

To good lipreaders language is useful 
and its use is desirable. Lipreading is com- 
munication and to the dea! child communi- 
cation is the spice of life. Through it he is 
drawn close to others; he is understood and 
can understand. Words are important to 
him—not single words, but words in con- 
text. Therefore, before reading must come 
knowledge of the value and meaning of 
words in the daily life of the child just as, 
before the child can use language, he must 
comprehend it. There is no use in teaching 


The many visitors to the Volta Bureau 
have had no opportunity to meet Mrs. 
Girlue Sincell, even though she was asso- 
ciated with the organization for many years 
as assistant to the treasurer. Mrs. Sincell 
was a regular employee of the National 
Geographic Society. In addition to her 
work there she kept portions of the books 
and records of the Alexander Graham Bell 
Assocation for the Deaf for over 35 years. 
Mrs. Sincell is thoroughly familiar with 
the history and financial affairs of the 
Association, having worked with three of 
its treasurers—Major Boyd Taylor, who 
died in 1925, Herbert A. Poole, whose un- 
timely death is reported in this issue of 
the Volta Review, and Hilleary F. Hoskin- 
son, present treasurer. At the time of her 
retirement in June of this year Mrs. Sincell 
was working as assistant to Mr. Poole. 
In order to be authorized officially to 


A LOYAL ASSOCIATION FRIEND RETIRES 


the deaf child to pronounce words or recog- 
nize them in print if these words have no 
meaning for him and no interest. We are 
none of us interested in reading what we do 
not understand. 

To make the reading program perfectly 
related to the language program (and this 
includes lipreading, speech and writing) we 
must devise materials that will encompass 
all the needs and interests of the children—- 
materials that will be of use to them all day 
long, in school and out of school, at work 
or play—material that will bring them 
pleasure and profit. 

Before a deaf child reads books he should 
read “homemade” materials that concern 
him and his world. From this stage he can 
branch out into the reading of books. It is 
from the reading of his own activities that 
he will comprehend the activities of the 
characters in a book and become one with 
them. 

A satisfactory reading program is one 
that will produce real readers—readers that 
will continue to be just that all through 
their lives and, because of this talent, be- 
come happier, more useful and more in- 
terested individuals. May we all continue 
to work toward this end! 


keep the records assigned to her, it was 
necessary for Mrs. Sincell to be on the 
Association’s payroll. She would accept 
only a small token payment for the many 
hours worked each month, and much of this 
was returned in the form of a cash dona- 
tion. Her efforts have always been consid- 
ered voluntary. 

Upon the occasion of her retirement on 
June 30, 1955, from the staff of the Na- 
tional Geographic Society and from her 
volunteer work for the Association, the 
Board of Directors adopted a resolution 
thanking Mrs. Sincell for her long period 
of service as assistant to the treasurer of 
the Association, and expressing deep grati- 
tude for her generosity and devotion to 
the Association and the Volta Bureau. On 
behalf of all members, President Clarence 
D. O'Connor wished this valued “employee” 
a long and happy retirement. 
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Auditory Training 


Mrs. Evizapetu Scottr 


HE aim of auditory training is to en- 
able a child with impaired hearing to 
learn to use, to maximum capacity, his 
ability to hear, interpret and imitate speech. 
A hearing child is not born with the 
ability to speak, but acquires speech after 
months of imitative babbling. By and by 
his attempts to repeat what he hears are 
successful. Since the little deaf child is de- 
prived of a speech atmosphere, he cannot 
acquire speech without special help. 

Our first aim, in the acoustically handi- 
capped child’s life, should be to parallel the 
period of maturation which leads up to a 
state of “speech readiness” for the hearing 
child. This does not mean that by doing 
so the time will come when the hearing im- 
paired child, alone and unaided, will burst 
forth into spontaneous speech. That does 
not happen. 

When the powers of observation, concen- 
tration and imitation have been developed 
through the visual, tactile, auditory and 
kinesthetic approaches and the speech re- 
sponse is the result of a mental concept of 
sound, and when the saying of complete 
words, phrases and sentences are meaning- 
ful to the child, then we can feel that he is 
employing all of his senses to produce use- 
ful speech. 

Often several months, even years of audi- 
tory training are necessary before we can 
tell how useful a small remnant of hearing 
will be. Improved methods of testing indi- 
cate that very few children are totally deaf. 
Usually some sound will penetrate, bring- 
ing forth that look of surprised wonder- 
ment that every teacher of auditory training 
watches for and longs to see in the eyes of 
the little deaf child. 

Auditory training can become a happy 
game between teacher and child—a piecing 
together of an interesting puzzle using clues 
which will gradually unravel the mystery 
of sound, It must be the teamwork of eye 
and ear. The two complement each other. 


Mrs, Scott's article is a revision of a paper read 
at the annual convention of the Indiana Speech and 
Hearing Therapy Association, held in Indianapolis in 
March. She is a teacher of the deaf in the Evansville 
(Indiana) Public Schools. 
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The training of residual hearing must be 
started early, as the infancy years are the 
years of greatest plasticity of the nervous 
system and the age of the child’s natural 
language development. If the child shows 
a fear or a dislike of a hearing aid, auditory 
training should be given through the un- 
aided ear. Aids can then be reintroduced 
after these children have become interested 
in listening to the live voice and other nat- 
ural sounds. Practice should be given using 
each ear. In one so young we cannot be 
sure which ear has the more usable hearing. 

Care must be taken in exposing the child 
to sound, Never do anything to startle 
him. Loud noises will tend to frighten him 
and may even produce pain in his ears. 
Sound can be increased gradually. The 
teacher must be ever mindful of the inten- 
sity and quality of her voice. A loud voice 
will distort the speech sounds, giving the 
child false patterns to imitate. If possible 
to do so, a teacher’s voice should be meas- 
ured with a noisemeter to enable her to 
keep it at the best level for audibility. Good 
clear speech depends upon the imitation of 
the sounds heard. 

You may ask: “At what age do we begin 
auditory training? What children should 
be selected for this program?” Do not 
select them at first. It is extremely difficult 
to tell what child will not profit. Every 
child should be given sound experience. 
After a few years children who are too deaf 
to enjoy listening will begin to sift them- 
selves out. Hearing is mental and if the 
usable hearing is neglected too long, an im- 
pairment of the memory follows, Since 
word memories are developed only by hear- 
ing words, and cleaz speech depends upon 
imitation of sounds heard, then it is ap- 
parent that any usable hearing should be 
developed at an early age. Start with the 
positive approach that there are fragments 
of hearing in every child and aim to make 
that hearing useful in ecquiring speech and 
language. Capitalize on any residual hear- 
ing and develop that which is present to the 
maximum. Encourage the child to enjoy 
listening. Use any means available to at- 
tract and hold his interest. 
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Music usually evokes a pleasurable re- 
sponse manifested by rhythmic movements 
of the body and clapping of hands. Select 
pictures of marching, running, dancing and 
skating, with music to fit the pictures. 
Children enjoy songs with definite rhythm, 
and singing games that may be acted out 
such as “Peas Porridge Hot,” “See-saw,” 
etc, 

A variety of musical toys, noisemakers, 
or objects making distinctive sounds when 
they are dropped or tapped, are useful for 
the initial stages of auditory training. Al- 
ways give ear training in relation to speech, 
in combination with speechreading. 

The names of objects are given during 
this “hearing-seeing” program of training. 
Show toys and name them. Be sure the 
child sees both the object and the move- 
ment of the lips at the same time. 


After a meaningful vocabulary has been 
established through this daily program, the 
child is ready for a more diversified one. 
He is ready for tests in discrimination, such 
as unlike sounds of horn and whistle, 
whistle and bell; similar sounds on different 
pitch; two tones of whistles-bells; distin- 
guishing number of impulses—two blasts of 
a whistle, two rings of a bell; recognizing 
the starting and stopping of music, identify- 
ing different voices (man, woman, child), 
singing, talking and whispering. Do these 
things and have the children tell you what 
you are doing. There are excellent records 
available for this kind of training. 


With the intermediate grades the purpose 
is to accomplish the academic work of the 
school year and to improve the pupil’s 
speech. At this age the children should 
have their own individual hearing aids. 
The group aid should always be used with 
the young deaf child. Practice in listening 
to and in imitating conventional sentence 
patterns and inflections should be given 
daily. Read certain phrases and sentences 
and have pupils pick them out. Have them 
repeat everything and correct their speech. 
In conversational language try to get the 
rising and falling inflection and accent by 
imitation. Have special work on stress and 
phrasing. 

The speech of deaf children suffers seri- 
ously and is often unintelligible because 
of its lack of modulation and accent. Speech 
with inflection, even though defective, is 
far more intelligible than more perfectly 


articulated speech that is monotonous. 
Questions are usually asked in precisely the 
same tones of voice used when statements 
are made. With practice the deaf child can 
learn how intonation is related to different 
types of sentences. An amplifier can help 
to prevent such defects developing. Capi- 
talize on every trivial incident and experi- 
ence to encourage spontaniety of expres- 
sion. 

I recall one instance with a group of 
deaf children after a trip to the neighbor- 
hood library. It was a walk of several 
blocks and one little lad was tired. With 
limited speech he said, “Oh, my legs! Oh, 
my legs!” This caused a great deal of mer- 
riment, everyone pantomiming Doug’s 
limping walk. You can be sure that that 
natural exclamation was included in our 
library chart story. The artist of the class 
drew a picture of Doug, limping and say- 
ing, “Oh, my legs!” Every once in a while, 
since then, some member of the class recalls 
this episode. It was the first spontaneous 
speech from this little lad—one that left 
an impression. 

Pictures are excellent for speech and 
langauge stimulation. So much vocabulary 
can be acquired in working with pictures. 


Ask such questions as: How many children 
are in the picture? What is the girl vy 
Where is the doll? What happened? In 


this way the teacher can begin the teaching 
of the regular question forms. 

The use of the hearing aid will extend 
and enrich the deaf child’s experiences. 
He will learn to enjoy rhythmic tunes; 
his knowledge and use of language will be 
facilitated and extended and the quality of 
his speech will become more fluent, natural 
and intelligible. However, one must not 
think that a child will need only to listen 
through a hearing aid to be able to hear. 
There is need for constant and persistent 
training for continuity of growth. A hear- 
ing aid for a child who has never heard 
sound has little value unless he receives 
auditory training to parallel the use of 
the aid. 

The speech of the severely deaf child will 
never be normal, but will gain much in 
intelligibility when trained with the help 
of an aid to give words and phrases their 
normal duration. The acoustically handi- 
capped child can also learn by practice to 
give clear-cut consonants. This requires 
much practice. 
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This experience of daily auditory train- 
ing enables the severely deaf child to ac- 
quire language more naturally than if he 
were compelled to depend on lipreading 
alone. The “hearing—seeing” program 
must be consistent. Deaf children will not 
profit from a haphazard one. 

Depending upon the loss and the char- 
acter of that loss, some children can hear 
words so accurately that they can learn 
to imitate them perfectly Others will never 
be able to hear certain vowels and con- 
sonants in their entirety. However, these 


children can learn to appreciate and imitate 
patterns of rhythms es intonations is con- 
nected speech and in some instances enjoy 
the sound of their own voices. 

In closing I quote the words of the 
mother of a iad boy: “A useful life is 
man’s birthright. Most children attain that 
state with little difficulty. Deaf children 
need assistance in achieving their right to 
happiness. And, ‘with the world so full of 
a number of things’ it is our intelligent 
understanding that will give these children 
their chance to be ‘happy as kings.’” 


Herbert A. Poole 


CLARENCE D. O’Connor, PRESIDENT 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Dear 


R. Herbert A. Poole, assistant treas- 
urer of the National Geographic 
Society and for many years treasurer of 
the Volta Bureau and the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf, died at 
his home in Washington, D. C., on July 16. 
Mr. Poole, 64, was to have retired in a few 
weeks. His death was unexpected. 

Mr. Poole became treasurer of the Asso- 
ciation, then known as the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, in 1927—the same year he 
joined the staff of the National Geographic 
Society. His interest in the work of the 
Association and the Volta Bureau continued 
until his death. He served as treasurer 
from 1927 to 1952, a period of 25 years. 
In 1941 Mr. Poole was elected to the Board 
of Directors, a position he held until it 
became necessary for him to resign in 
1952. At the time of his death he was a 
member of the Advisory Board of Direc- 
tors. 

I know that members will be honored, 
as I was, to learn that the employees of the 
Eckington Office of the National Geographic 
Society, who worked with Mr. Poole and 
knew of his lasting interest in the deaf and 
hard of hearing, have chosen to remember 
him by presenting a contribution to the 
Association. 

It is not possible to give an adequate 
account of Mr. Poole’s contribution to work 


with the deaf and hard of hearing, and par- 
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Herbert A. Poole 


ticularly to the Association. Since officers 
and directors serve without salary or ex- 
penses, Mr. Poole’s duties as treasurer were 
entirely a labor of love. For 25 years he 
kept many of the Association’s books and 
records, attended to other financial matters 
and gave constant advice and counsel to 
the officers, directors and staff. Those who 
had the privilege of working with Mr. 
Poole will testify that his courage, wisdom 
and hard work were great factors in seeing 
the Association and the Volta Bureau 
through many periods of financial stress. 
We have lost a real friend. 
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HEARING SOCIETIES 


Baltimore 1 (Maryland) 

322 N. Charles Street 
Boston 15 (Massachusetts) 

283 Commonwealth Avenue 
Chicago 2 (Illinois) 

30 W. Washington St. 
Cleveland 6 (Ohio) 

11,206 Euclid Avenue 
Colambus 15 (Ohio) 

209 S. High St., Fifth Floor 
Dayton 3 (Ohio) 

1400 East Third St. 


Denver 5 (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


Detroit 1 (Michigan) 
Room 250, 4464 Cass 
Hartford 3 (Connecticut) 
Room 200, 252 Asylum Street 
Indianapolis 4 (Indiana) 
615 N. Alabama St., Room 128 
Jersey City 2 (New Jersey) 
194 Sip Avenue 
Kansas City 2 (Missouri) 
No. 1 West Linwood Blvd. 
Lynn (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 


Milwaukee 3 (Wisconsin) 
322 W. Wisconsin Ave., Suite 
601 
Minneapolis 3 (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 


Nashville 4 (Tennessee) 
120 Twenty-first Ave., South 
Paterson 1 (New Jersey) 
7 Church St, 
Philadelphia 3 (Pa.) 
2019 Spruce Street 
Pittsburgh 22 (Pa.) 
Granite Bldg., 6th Ave. & 
Wood St, 
Portland 5 (Oregon) 
402 Education Center Building 
Rochester 5 (New York) 
800 East Main Et, 
Saint Louis 8 (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
Saint Paul 1 (Minnesota) 
496 Endicott-on-Robert Bldg. 
San Francisco 15 (Calif.) 
Suite 38, 2015 Steiner St. 
Springfield 3 (Massachusetts) 
1694 Main Street 
Toledo 10 (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
Washington 9 (D. C.) 
1934 Calvert S:., N. W. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTORIES 


TEACHERS OF LIPREADING 


District of Columbia 
Wushington 


Miss Frances H. 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W., Zone 8 
Phone: North 7-1874 


Mrs, Epwa MONSEES 
1911 R 8St., N. W., Zone 9 
Phone: Du, 7-1700 


Florida 


Winter Park 


Mrs. Raymonp F, Porter 
569 Osceola Ave. 


Georgia 
Rome 


Miss EvizapetH KNOWLES 
904 Darlington Way, Box 333 
Phone: 3357 


Chicago 

Miss Gerrrupe Torrey 

Rm, 1026-220 So. State St., Zone 4 
Phone: Harrison 7-1114 


Kansas 


Wichita 16 


Miss LEwna Bryant 
8017 East Gilbert 
Phone: 6-5356 


Massachusetts 


Boston 

Miss HENRIETTA GoRDON 

1284 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass 
Phone: Beacon 2-2430 


Mise Ent 8. Lorcuis 
419 Boylston St., Zone 16, Rm. 702 
Phone: Ke. 6-3406 


Miss ANNa L. STAPLES 
175 Dartmouth Street, Zone 16 
Worcester 2 


Miss CaTuerine T. Mapiaan 
61 May Street 


New York 


Brooklyn (1) 

Mrs, KATHRYN ALLING ORDMAN 
24 Monroe Place 

Phone: UL 2-0416 


New York 

Mrs, R. 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss Mary Woop Wuirtnvurer 
830 East 63rd St., Zone 21 
Phone: Bu, 8-4752 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss MARGARer 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: POrt Washington 7-5364 


Syracuse 


Syracuse Speechreading Studio 
Miss G, DSLANY 
223 Arlington Ave., Zone 7 
Phone: 75-7265 


Mrs, AMELIA Gors 
103 Salt Springs Road, Zone 3 
Phone: 72-1174 


North Carolina 


Greensboro 

Miss G, 
201 8S. Mendenhall Street 
Winston Salem 7 


Mus. W. A. 
2046 Queen Street 


Rhode Island 


Providence 6 


Miss Manis L. SuacKk . 
315 Thayer St. ’ 
Phone: GAspee 8652 


Texas 


Houston 6 


Mrs, P, Turner 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: JA-3562 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss MARGARET J. 
51 Sherbrooke St., West 


Phone: FI 2851 


1537 35th Street, N.W. 


WHAT PEOPLE SAY 
The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
By Kathryn Alling Ordman & Mary Pauline Ralli 
An introduction to fipreading for teenagers and adults. A first 
course of 30 lessons supplemented by stories, colloquial sentences and 
drills. Instructions included for home study. 


$3.75 
(Plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 


Washington 7, D.C. 
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The Educational Needs of the 


Acoustically Handicapped 


ALBertT T. 


ECENTLY the mother of a five-year- 

old hard of hearing child asked me 
whether she should send her child to a 
school for the deaf or to a regular school. 
She said she preferred the latter. This is 
no simple question. It is not a matter of 
black or white, yes or no. A great many 
factors have to be taken, into consideration. 
There is a great trend today to place the 
handicapped child in the regular classroom 
situation whenever possible. I am one of 
those who have used a loud voice in sup- 
port of this principle, but I am seeing that 
in the thinking of some people the applica- 
tion of this principle is far too liberal. 
Equality of educational opportunity does 
not mean equality of training but rather 
differentiation of training in order to tap 
an individual’s greatest potential. There 
comes a point with some handicapped chil- 
dren when a regular classroom placement 
would be an unwise step. 


Not long ago another parent asked me 
this question: “My boy has the same 
amount of hearing loss as Tommy, yet his 
speech is much worse. Why do they speak 
so differently?” Still another wonders why 
her child, with an audiogram identical to 
another youngster, achieves on a level far 
below the other child. The doubt and con- 
fusion underlying these questions are based 
on the erroneous assumption that the 
amount of hearing loss is the sole govern- 
ing factor in educational placement and 
pes Para and lack of knowledge or in- 
sight concerning important related causes. 
Of course, the amount of hearing loss is 
very important and is usually t the main 
consideration. However, the total problem 
is more like a tree—the hearing loss may 
be the trunk, but there are many branches. 
Let us look at some of the main branches in 
order to see a more complete picture. 


Dr. Murphy is assistant professor of special educa- 
tion at the Counseling Service and the Speech and 
Hearing Center, Boston University. His article is 
based on a paper delivered last May at the first an- 
nual convention of the Massachusetts Parents’ Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing. 
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Murpuy 


In general we know that the more 
acoustically handicapped a youngster is, 
the greater is the effect on his educational 
and social achievement, especially his 
+ voice and language development. 

obby, who acquires a 75 decibel loss at 
four years of age, is more fortunate than 
Jimmy who is born with a 75 decibel loss. 
Bobby has a four-year reservoir of 
heard speech, animal sounds, neighbor- 
hood noises, music, language development 
and his own voice to maintain, recall and 
use as a buffer against the hearing loss. 
On the other hand Jimmy, at age four, may 
have heard little and sometimes none $ 
these sounds. He is more handicappe 
The child who acquires a 75 docibel hove 
at 14 years of age presents an entirely 
different picture. In general, the younger 
the age at which the loss occurs, the more 
serious the effects on general educational 
accomplishment, especially in terms of 
speech, voice and language adequacy. 

If the hearing loss is stationary, neither 
improving nor deteriorating, more reliable 
estimates of the child’s educational poten- 
tial can be made. If the loss is very slowly 
becoming greater, over the years, the en- 
suing changes are quite apt to affect his 
educational placement and general be- 
havior. If the hearing loss is principally in 
the high pitches, this usually is more dis- 
rupting to speech, voice, language, educa- 
tional and personal/social growth than 
losses of the lower pitch types. Such fac- 
tors as these must be explored in each 
child’s case as we work together toward 
making the best possible decision for him. 

Wherever parents turn today, someone 
is waiting with advice. Educators, other 
specialists, popular and professional maga- 
zines, radio and television programs all 
abound with suggested principles and tech- 
niques to use with your child. Not enough 
is said concerning the needs of parents. 
If we can realize that by properly serving 
the needs of parents we the reby serve the 
child, because of the parents’ increased 
knowledge, understanding, tolerance and 
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comfort, we will have helped the tree to 
grow to fullest possible bloom. Certainly, 
there are differences in the amount of 
knowledge which parents have of hearing 
impairments. We must assume that parents 
who have never read an article or book on 
the subject, or who know nothing about 
kinds of behavior which might be signals 
that their child has a hearing loss, would 
not be as great a help to the child as par- 
ents who were lucky enough to gather a 

eat deal of knowledge and insight. A 

ther who works so hard that he seldom 
sees the child cannot provide as much as 
the father who spends many hours with 
his youngster. The mother of eight chil- 
dren must be thought of quite differently 
than the mother of only one child—in terms 
of time one has available. On the other 
hand, the single child may associate very 
little with other children (and this is a 
handicap) while the child with seven broth- 
ers or sisters has the socialization, stimu- 
lation, and physical and mental give-and- 
take provided by the group. This is an 
advantage. Such further considerations are 
additional bits of reality which affect the 
over-all development of the hearing im- 
paired child and influence our decisions 
concerning his personal needs. 


The Attitudes of Parents 


And what about the attitudes, feelings 
and reactions of the parents? These too 
affect the child’s growth in all ways. The 
great body of parents seem to be sincere, 
interested, devoted, inquisitive and faithful. 
If there is a less fortunate trend it is the 
inclination, on the part of some, to swerve 
to one of two extremes; those who are 
martyrs and those who are rejectors. 

On the one hand there is the parent who 
is so concerned about her handicapped 
child that she devotes her entire time to the 
child and his problems. She doesn’t social. 
ize enough with her old friends, never goes 
out to a movie or bridge party, and in 
essence directs all her energies to the child 
—often to the point of overprotection or 
overindulgence toward the child, and per- 
haps underindulgence to her husband or 
other children. Her constant and intent 
concern may show itself in frequent trips 
to widely scattered specialists in search of 
a miracle which she must some day admit 
probably does not exist. She becomes not 
a mother, but a martyr. 


On the other hand there are a few parents 
who may tend to reject the child. They 
cannot quite accept the hearing loss and 
the many challenges it brings. They be- 
come easily frustrated and angry or even, 
unfortunately, bitter that such a thing 
should happen to them. 


The Need for Parental Stock-Taking 


Although the vast majority of parents 
never reach these extremes, each parent 
must take stock of himself from time to 
time to see if he is slipping in either direc- 
tion. Surely, differences in attitudes and 
feelings toward the child affect the extent 
to which the child is going to feel happy, 
comfortable, spontaneous, interested and 
motivated. Such feelings in turn affect the 
youngster’s adjustment and growth in all 
aspects of living. As we think together 
about the best educational placement or 
program for each child, such factors as 
these must be faced and worked through to 
a healthy conclusion, 


We are very sensitive to the need to keep 
our children as comfortable emotionally, 
and as happy socially, as possible. You 
and I can tolerate only so much stress and 
discomfort. Children are no different. We 
may wonder about the effect on a given 
child’s emotional equilibrium of being 

laced in a regular school situation where 
G finds it a great struggle to “keep up.” If 
he sees himself doing worse in his school 
work than all his classmates, he must react 
to this. If he has difficulty in understanding 
instructions for the games at recess, and 
comes to feel “left out,” we must consider 
this. Phese can be frustrating experiences 
which are apt to produce or increase anx- 
iety. We know that anxiety interferes with 
a person’s ability to think, to concentrate, 
to learn. If a car had just missed hitting 
you outside the door, and I asked you a 
thought-provoking question as you walked 
in, | think you would have difficulty in 
answering. You would be disorganized be- 
cause of your anxiety. The same principle 
of the effect of anxiety or nervousness on 
learning ability is involved if your child is 
too handicapped to associate meaningfully, 
the majority of the time, with children who 
have normal hearing. It is something to 
consider in this matter of school placement. 


A number of parents have said to me: 
“But in a residential school my child will 
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be so isolated, and isn’t there also a chance 
that he will be overprotected, given too 
much attention, made too ‘special’?” 
Among other things I must say this: A 
child can be completely isolated even at 
home. Parents who tend to reject the child, 
and never invite other youngsters in to 
play or allow the child to socialize suff- 
ciently, may be isolating the youngster to 
the extent of a deep freeze. In the regular 
schools, if the child cannot keep up with 
the pace being set by the nonhandicapped 
oungsters, or if he presents such a chal- 
enge to the teacher that she tends to “leave 
him alone,” the result will be isolation. 
Isolation can occur anywhere, and avoiding 
it becomes a matter for considered judg- 
ment in terms of school placement. The 
same possibilities also apply to the matter 
of overprotection. So although I support 
the philosophy that hearing impaired chil- 
dren should be placed in regular classroom 
situations whenever possible, it seems ex- 
tremely important to investigate the impli- 
cations of the phrase whenever possible. It 
means that a certain percentage of children 
need and must have residential, day school, 
or special class programs, and that placing 
these children in regular school situations 
may be far from the best decision in terms 
of their educational, emotional, social and 
vocational development. 

We are only being honest and reasonable 
when we think of a situation such as the 
following. The teachers in our regular 
schools today have a most difficult task. 
In a classroom of 35 to 40 children Miss 
Brown conceivably may have eight young- 
sters who are slow-learners, four who are 
gifted or very bright, one or two with 
visual defects, two emotionally disturbed 
and your hard of hearing child—all having 
special needs. We cannot expect Miss Brown 
to be an expert in all these specialized areas. 
A certain amount of dilution is inevitable 
and realistically so. An important consid- 
eration here would be the ability of the 
individual teacher, who might have had 
considerable experience with acoustically 
handicapped children or who might be hav- 
ing her first contact with this type of chal- 
lenge. The teacher’s ability to do the job 
is going to vary with her knowledge of, 
experience with, and attitude toward hear- 
ing handicapped children; the size and 
nature of the class; the community’s func- 
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tioning level (teacher's salaries, facilities 
and equipment, availability of specialists 
such as speech and hearing consultants, 
etc.) ; and other important factors. 


On the other hand, there are various 
standards used by many schools for the 
deaf, for example, concerning entrance re- 
quirements to be met. These may concern 
such variables as age, intelligence, absence 
or presence of associated handicaps, and 
cost, each or all of which may affect the 
educational placement of your child. Mak- 
ing decisions about your child’s education- 
al future involves all these additional con- 
siderations and may help to explain why 
your questions cannot always be given a 
fast yes or no answer. 

Here is another consideration: If we 
should give intelligence tests to 100 young- 
sters with normal hearing, most of them 
would score within the average range, a 
smaller percentage would fall in the area of 
the slow-learner or even the mentally re- 
tarded, and a small percentage on the other 
end of the scale would be rated as highly 
intelligent or gifted. Approximately the 
same thing would happen if we tested 100 
hard of hearing or deaf children. They are 
not all of equal intelligence. Add to this 
the fact that degree of intelligence affects 
one’s ability to socialize, learn and talk, 
among other things, and we see the implica- 
tions for the child with a hearing loss. 
Level of intellectual ability is a factor of im- 
portance and one of main concern as we 
contemplate educational capacities, needs 
and goals. 

There is one other branch we have time 
to consider on this tree—and at this point 
it becomes a kind of family tree. This is 
the matter of the effect of the hearing im- 
paired child on the total family. Does he 
disrupt the entire routine? Is he taking 
you too far away from your spouse or 
other children? Does he mix, get along 
well, and contribute to family life? Such 
factors can influence placement decisions 
also, although each situation may be very 
difficult to face and act upon. A handi- 
capped child may hold back or disrupt a 
family if the members find it arduous to 
adjust to and work along with him because 
of the severity of his problem or the in- 
adequacies of the individual family mem- 
bers. Or he may serve as an inspiration to 
the parents and bring them, through the 
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patience, diligence, faith and tolerance they 
may develop in their years with him, a life 
richer than any the parents might have 
known otherwise. 

We now say that the most appropriate 
educational placement of the acoustically 
handicapped child is the result of serious 
consideration by the team of people work- 
ing cooperatively (and the parent is an 
important member of that team) in analyz- 
ing all these and other factors in order to 
arrive at the best possible decision. Certain- 
ly there is a definable but pliable continu- 
um of “hearing loss/educational place- 
ment.” Children with mild or moderate 
hearing losses most commonly will enter 
regular school situations. With losses of 
greater severity, special classes or/schools 
for the deaf may be in order. There is no 
system whereby a specific point on the con- 
tinuum automatically indicates that a spe- 
cific type of placement is to be made. Some 
children with severe hearing losses will fare 
better in a regular classroom situation than 
many youngsters with far milder handicaps. 


Some children with only moderately severe 
loss may do much better in a school for the 
deaf than in a regular class setting. It is 
a matter of evaluating the hearing handi- 
cap against the background of the other 
factors we have been discussing—of look- 
ing not only at the trunk, but also at the 
branches of the tree. A given child may 
begin in one setting and transfer to another 
school situation at a later date. Each de- 
cision does not become an ironclad rule, 
but is regarded as the best possible de- 
cision for your child at a given time. 


The Outlook Is Bright 


The outlook for parents of today is much 
brighter than it was 15 or 20 years ago. 
Electronic advances, greater public accep- 
tance and understanding, more facilities, 
better-trained specialists, and greater voca- 
tional opportunities all point to a more 
hopeful future These challenges and deci- 
sions concerning acoustically handicapped 
children are difficult burdens, but the ful- 
fillments are worth all the effort we can 
muster and all the time we can spare. 


VOLTA BUREAU EXHIBIT 


A Volta Bureau hearing aid exhibit wis shown for the first time at the June 1955 
meeting of the Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, held at the American 
School for the Deaf, West Hartford, Conn. Also on display were many of the books and 
pamphlets published and distributed by the Volta Bureau. (Photo by L. Balfour.) 
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If You Are Losing Your Hearing 


McCaLMontT 


REQUENTLY the person who has a 

hearing loss seeks information which 
will help him to understand his problems 
and to solve them as effectively as possible. 
The questions answered here are considered 
typical of those asked at hearing societies 
and clinics, and at the Volta Bureau. 

* * 


1. I notice that I have to ask people to 
repeat, that they don’t seem to speak distinet- 
ly. I miss out on much of the conversation 
and sometimes misinterpret what is being 
said. I hope I’m not losing my hearing. How 
ean I find out? 

Perhaps the first thing you should do is 
to go to an ear specialist for a thorough 
examination. Your local medical society 
can give you the name of a physician who 
is qualified to treat ear conditions. The 
doctor will tell you whether or not there is 
some medical treatment indicated and in all 
probability will give you a hearing test or 
suggest that you go to a hearing society or 
other resource specializing in this type of 
test. 

2. What would be involved in such a hear- 
ing test? 

You would first be given an audiometeric 
test to see how well you hear pure tones. 
You would also be given a bone conduction 
test. These tests are part of the diagnostic 
procedure and not oy indicate the amount 
of hearing loss but help to determine the 
type. In some instances, when the equip- 
ment is available, it is also possible to have 
a speech perception test which indicates 
how well you hear the spoken voice, and a 
test to see how well you understand what 
you hear when speech is amplified suffi- 
ciently for you to hear it comfortably. 

After the technician has the results of 
these tests, intelligent recommendations 
can be made as to your next step. 


3. What are these recommendations like- 
ly to be? 


Miss McCalmont is executive director of the Pitts- 
burgh Hearing Society, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. The 
information published here was compiled by the au- 
thor with the assistance of the staff and a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Pittsburgh Hearing So- 
ciety, and with the advice and help of John T. Piek. 
inson, M.D. 
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Of course the recommendations will de- 
pend upon the results of your tests, but 
there are many things that can be done to 
help you, depending upon the degree and 
kind of hearing loss and the availability of 
facilities. If you have a mild hearing loss, 
the likelihood is that lipreading would be 
recommended. 


4. Is that the same as speechreading? 


Speechreading is a term often used rather 
than lipreading because there are other 
facial and bodily clues which are helpful in 
addition to watching the lips. It doesn’t 
really matter what we call it. Speechread- 
ing or lipreading is understanding spoken 
language while one is watching the speak- 
er. Many sounds are easy to see and these 
can supplement what is being heard. 

5. But if my hearing loss is only a mild 
one, why should I study lipreading? 

An individual who is beginning to lose 
his hearing should study lipreading im- 
mediately in order to help relieve the ten- 
sion that is naturally developing because 
he has to strain to hear. In this way his 
eyes will help his ears by picking up those 
sounds which are beginning to be faint. It 
seems that the consonant sounds are the 
ones we begin to have the most difficulty 
hearing. Fortunately they are the ones that 
appear most clearly on the lips. 

6. If I learn to read lips, will I lose what 
hearing I now have? 

You won't lose the hearing that you now 
have unless there is a physical reason why 
it is diminishing. Sometimes persons who 
are losing their hearing find that it is so 
difficult to listen that in some situations 
they make less effort. This is a great mis- 
take, because it leads to bad listening 
habits. The study of lipreading can en- 
courage the continuation of normal listen- 
ing habits. In most instances, today, audi- 
tory training as well as speech conservation 
are combined with lipreading training. 
Auditory training is specifically designed 


to help the individual to make the maxi- 
mum use of the hearing he has remaining. 
This training utilizes, among other tech- 
niques, exercises in critical listening. 


at 


7. You spoke of conservation. 
What does that have to do with lipreading? 


As I mentioned before, individuals who 
are losing their hearing find that certain 
sounds become fainter. We speak the way 
we hear others speak. If certain sounds 
are faint we begin to think they are not 
there, and tend to omit them from our 
speech, or we may hear them in a distorted 
manner and repeat them incorrectly. Speech 
conservation can prevent the development 
of this type of problem. 


8. How long does it take to learn lip- 
reading? 

That is hard to say, because it depends 
upon the individual student. Many per- 
sons have some native ability to read lips. 
Usually what is recommended is that the 
student have some individual instruction 
where he can move at his own pace, and 
then, perhaps, enter a group practice class 
where he can continue to develop his skill. 


9. Can I learn to read lips without a 
teacher? 


Usually this is not very practical. When 
there is no other help available, however, 
practice with the aid of family or friends 
should prove helpful. It is best to use ex- 


ercises prepared especially for lipreading 
practice, Considerable material is avail- 
able through the Volta Bureau. 


10. What is the best method of teaching 
lipreading? 

The skill of the instructor is perhaps the 
most important thing about teaching lip- 
reading and is more important than the 
method. A teacher who will keep a pupil 
properly motivated and will see that the in- 
struction moves along at his own pace can 
use any of the standard methods. 


11. A friend told me that if I would study 
lipreading I could understand people just as 
well as if I could hear, Is that true? 

No. Lipreading is only a substitute and 
a supplement. ere will be drawbacks 
that are beyond the control of the lipreader, 
such as conversing with a person who 
mumbles or stands with his face in a shad- 
ow, who wears a mustache, or who insists 
upon having a cigarette or cigar in his 
mouth, The chief value is to develop such 
skill that it is possible to grasp the meaning 
of what is being said without getting each 
individual syllable or word. Just as in 


ordinary conversation, there will be parts 
that will be missed. Hard of hearing per- 
sons often remark that they cannot under- 
stand group conversations. This is not al- 
ways possible for persons with normal 
hearing. 


12. I am over fifty and one of my friends 
says I am too old to learn lipreading. Can 
you advise me? 


You are certainly not too old to learn to 
read lips. Pupils who are much older have 
made excellent progress. Age seems to 
have nothing to do with developing this 
particular type of skill. You have prob- 
ably developed some skill already. Persons 
who are losing their hearing pick up this 
ability to some extent, and in many in- 
stances the formal training is just to 
strengthen and amplify what is already a 
partial habit. 


13. Can a person who reads lips under- 
stand sermons and lectures? I am thinking 
of the person who is very hard of hearing 
and who relies heavily upon lipreading to 
supplement what he hears. 

This is usually rather difficult although 
skill in lipreading can be of considerable 
help. Unfortunately in most churches or 
lecture rooms the light is not right, the 
distance is too great, or the speaker moves 
about a great deal. However, if the per- 
son will seat himself at a proper distance 
and at a proper angle from the speaker, he 
can supplement what he hears by what he 
sees on the lips of the speaker. Some 
churches and lecture halls have amplifying 
— sets which are helpful. Inquire about 
these, 


14, Which do you think is better, to 
study lipreading or to use a hearing aid? 

In almost all instances we feel that the 
use of a hearing aid should be supple- 
mented by the study of lipreading. As I 
said before, many of the sounds most difh- 
cult to hear are easily seen on the lips. 
Therefore, hearing aid amplification and 
lipreading supplement each other and make 
communication easier. 

If the hearing loss is a mild one, then 
lipreading alone will suffice. 

If a hearing aid has not been recom- 
mended for you, even though you have a 
hearing loss, there are probably medical 
or technical reasons why it is felt that you 
cannot wear an aid successfully. In such a 
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case lipreading, plus auditory training, 
would be your best solution. 
15. What kind of hearing aid is the best? 


All have advantages and disadvantages. 
Above all, do not be governed by the pref- 
erence of a hard of hearing friend. If there 
is a hearing clinic or a chapter of the 
American Hearing Society near you, ask its 
help. The Volta Hemi can send you a list 
of such clinics, These clinics will help you 
with the selection of a proper hearing aid 
based upon the kind and degree of hearing 
loss you have. If you cannot successfully 
wear a hearing aid, they will tell you so. 
If a reliable source tells you that a hearing 
aid is necessary, don’t delay and think your 
hearing isn’t “bad enough.” The memory 
of sounds fades quickly. 

Since these clinics are not always avail- 
able, the following suggestions may help: 

A. After you have consulted a good ear 
specialist, visit one or more of the hearing 
aid dealers in your vicinity. Be sure that 
someone goes along whose voice is familiar 
to you, so that when you are trying on aids 
you will have a basis for comparison. Ask 
the dealer if it is possible for him to let you 
have the aid on trial for several days so 
that you can use it in your own home en- 
vironment. 

B. Do not be concerned with the appear- 
ance of the instrument—its lightness, small- 
ness, newness, streamlined appearance-—or 
whether or not it can be hidden success- 
fully. Hearing aids need not be hidden. 
You will find it much easier to communicate 
with people if they know that you have a 
hearing loss. 

C. Don’t expect the hearing aid to re- 
store your hearing, or feel that you should 
hear the way you did before you had any 
difficulty. A hearing aid is a mechanical in- 
strument which, at best, is only a poor sub- 
stitute for normal hearing. 

D. Don’t expect that you can put the 
hearing aid on and meet with immediate 
success. Some people can do this; others 
must persist over a long period. If you 
have become accustomed to partial hearing 
it may be necessary for you to develop a 
tolerance for the everyday sounds which 
you have not heard in a long time. They 
will probably be disturbing at first, but in 
time you should become accustomed to 
them, just as you were when your hearing 
was normal. It is best to start wearing the 
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instrument in familiar surroundings a few - 
hours each day and gradually work up to 
wearing it full time. Those people who put 
their hearing aids on when they get up 
in the morning and take them off when 
they go to bed at night are happiest and 
are the most successful hearing aid users. 


E. All too often people spend a great 
deal of money shopping from one hearing 
aid dealer to another, hoping to find an in- 
strument that will give them normal hear- 
ing. If you have had good advice in the se- 
lection of a hearing aid, and if you have 
found one which gives you usable hearing, 
buy it and learn to get the best possible 
results with it. 

16. What are the main advantages of a 
hearing aid which uses only transistors and 
no vacuum tubes? 

Transistors are smaller than vacuum 
tubes so the hearing aids using them can be 
made smaller and lighter. With these aids 
it is also possible to eliminate the batteries 
which had to be replaced frequently. The 
battery in a transistor aid lasts a long time. 
Thus hearing aids using transistors are 
more economical to operate although the 
original cost is usually somewhat higher. 
Long-time hearing aid users sometimes ob- 
ject to the tone of transistor aids, but in 
most cases the objections are overcome 
after a reasonable period of time. Transis- 
tor aids have been in use long enough to 
prove their value. They are no longer con- 
sidered experimental. 

17. I don’t want to use an electrical in- 
strument because I am afraid people will 
stare. I have seen the advertisements for 
hearing devices which have no batteries or 
cords, and which can be completely con- 
cealed. Won't they do just as well? 

In the long run it is better for an individ- 
ual not to conceal the fact that he has a 
hearing loss. Sometimes it is helpful to 
have the hearing aid in full view. After 
all, the purpose in using a hearing aid is 
to get the best possible Benefit from it. 

As for the devices which have no bat- 
teries or cords, you may find that upon 
closer investigation the give 
an erroneous impression. Standard hearing 
aids are now being made smaller and less 
conspicuous, but they still have cords or 
plastic tubes and a certain amount of ap- 
paratus. In order to hear, there has to be 
some connection with the ear, doesn’t 
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there? Research in the development of 
hearing aids is progressing rapidly and 
eventually many unusual types may be de- 
veloped. However, we white give pro- 
spective purchasers a word of caution 
about being attracted to the so-called 
gadget hearing aids. The standard types 
are still the most effective. 


18. I have heard about the re-education 
of hearing. Does this restore the hearing? 


No. It merely teaches the brain to make 
better use of the hearing that remains. It 
is like training a person who has lost his 
thumb to manage fairly well without it. 
By serious practice in critical listening, the 
person with dulled ears can learn to recog- 
nize many sounds which have become un- 
familiar. Some persons who have persisted 
in this practice have had remarkable re- 
sults in restoring a considerable measure of 
usefulness to their hearing. 


19. I have a noise in my head all the 
time. Sometimes it nearly drives me crazy. 
Can't something be done about it? I wouldn’t 
mind being deaf so much if I could only get 
rid of that awful noise. 


The first thin 


you should do is to con- 


sult the best oto you can find and see 


if he is able to help you. Usually it is 
not possible, however, for doctors to give 
any treatment which will completely re- 
move head noises. These head noises are 
usually caused by deterioration of the audi- 
tory nerve. If the doctor is unable to help 
you, then your only recourse is to try to 
teach yourself to ignore the sound. Some 
persons say that the use of the hearing aid 
removes this annoyance to some extent as 
it covers up the sound. Another method 
which has Sie suggested is to keep busy 
and to avoid talking and thinking about 
the head noises, as talking and thinking 
about them makes them seem worse. Head 
noises are generally more noticeable in a 
quiet environment than when the radio or 
phonograph is playing. The use of a clock 
radio at the bedside has proved helpful in 
some instances as the attention is focused 
on the radio program rather than on the 
head noises while one is drifting off to 


sleep. 

20. Would a change of climate benefit 
my hearing? 

You should ask your doctor about that. 
He will probably tell you that if your con- 


dition is caused by some catarrhal condi- 
tion, a drier climate may be beneficial. 
However, I would not think that any other 
type of hearing loss would be helped to any 
great extent by changing climate. Deafness 
is universal. 


21. I have heard it claimed that deafness 
can be cured by diet. Is this true? 


Your doctor can advise you about that 
too. Over the years there has been a con- 
siderable study of this problem, particularly 
concerning the use of vitamin A injections 
for the treatment of hearing impairment. 
including otosclerosis. Unfortunately the 
results have been disappointing. It is likely 
that any change in diet will be helpful 
only insofar as it may improve your gen- 
eral health. 


22. I’ve heard about a wonderful opera- 
tion that has restored hearing to many per- 
sons. Would you advise me to try this? 


You are probably referring to the fenes- 
tration or “window” operation. Your 
otologist is the best person to advise you 
about this. He will explain to you that it 
is only successful in certain cases of the 
type of deafness known as otosclerosis. 
To be successful there must be little or no 
auditory nerve involvement. “It is useless 
to fix the phone if the wire is down.” 
Otologists tell us that of all cases carefully 
selected for the operation, approximately 
80 per cent regain usable “unaided” hear- 


ing. 

23. I no longer care to go about socially. 
I cannot hear ordinary conversation and } 
am lonely and embarrassed in a room where 
a group of people are talking. Yet my hus- 
band is always uging me to go out more and 
not to think so much about myself. Is he 
right and fair in insisting on this? 

The way you feel is characteristic of 
some hard of hearing people. They are in- ° 
clined to withdraw lone their old friends 
and stop making new ones. Your husband 
is right, but first you need to make sure 
that you have done everything possible to 
correct your condition so that it will be 
easier for your friends to converse with 
you and you with them. The foregoing 
suggestions will be helpful to you in doing 
this. Another thing you might do is look 
over magazines, such as the Volta Review 
and Hearing News, which give the experi- 
ences of other hard of hearing people. The 
Volta Review is published by the Volta 


The Volta Review 
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Bureau and Hearing News by the American 
Hearing Society. Also, if there is a local 
chapter of the American Hearing Society 
in your vicinity, you will find that it con- 
ducts social activities for persons who are 
hesitant about their ability to communicate, 
and you will find the associations there very 
helpful. You will meet other people who 
have had experiences similar to yours, and 
will find that your confidence in yourself 
returns as responsibilities are given to you 
in connection with the social activities. 
Hearing loss can be a serious problem. You 
should be very careful to see that you do 
not let it warp your personality. 


24. lam in my junior year at high school. 
1 can no longer hear the students in class and 
not all of what the instructor says unless the 
room is small and I have a front seat. My 
work is falling back. Would it be better for 
me to stop school? 


Absolutely not. You also can be helped 
by the foregoing suggestions. You, perhaps 
more than your normally hearing class- 
mates, need a good education. Also I am 
sure you will find that if you discuss this 
with your teachers and your principal they 
will have helpful suggestions for you and 
will see that you are given an advantageous 
seat in the classroom. You probably will 
also find that the other students, if you 
ask them and admit your difficulty, will 
be anxious and eager to help you with 
assignments. 


25. Can a hard of hearing person go 
through college and receive the regular 
credits? 


Certainly he can! Many have already 
done it. The hard of hearing person must 
first, however, accept the responsibility for 
correcting the difficulty to the best of his 
ability and must perfect his communication 
skills. Then he should admit to all those 
with whom he is concerned that he has a 
hearing difficulty. He will also need to see 
that he has certain advantages in the class- 
room, such as a seat near the front where 
he can see the face of the instructor. Any 
one who has the mental capacity for college 
work can successfully complete the work 
whether he has a hearing loss or not. 


26. I am a public school teacher. I can 
still earry on my work by wearing a hearing 
aid that is well concealed. Should I give u 
my work before my hearing grows worse? 4 
am not trained for any other profession. 
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Many teachers have been able to handle 
their teaching responsibilities if they have 
taken care of their hearing problems and 
have had the proper hearing aid and lip- 
reading training to help them communicate 
well. Sakon, it is a difficult situation 
and one which will place you under a 
nervous strain. The first step, of course, is 
to do everything you can to correct the con- 
dition, making others in your school aware 
of the problem and asking their assistance 
when you need it. However do not expect 
special concessions because of your hear- 
ing loss. Frequently a teacher can transfer 
to an assignment where a hearing loss will 
be less of a handicap. If you decide to give 
up teaching, or if you wish advice about 
your particular saslliam, you may want to 
consult the hearing counselor in your State 
Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation. It is 
often possible to arrange for training in 
some different occupation or to direct the 
hard of hearing person to more suitable 
placement, It is hoped that these sugges- 
tions will help you. Unfortunately no an- 
swer will suit all cases. 


27. What are hearing societies and where 
are they located? 

Local hearing societies are organizations 
that are chapters of the American Hearing 
Society, which is located in Washington, 
D. C. There is one in nearly every large 
city. The local chapters have varying pro- 
grams and sraitieally all of them have spe- 
cial programs such as we mentioned before. 
Hard of hearing individuals can come to 
the chapter headquarters to meet others 
and to participate in social activities, If 
it is indicated, the protective service of the 
hearing society can help the individual 
overcome any self-consciousness or ten- 
dency to withdraw which has developed 
as a result of the hearing loss. Many of 
the hearing societies have trained tech- 
nicians who can assist in the proper selec- 
tion of a hearing aid and who give courses 
in lipreading, auditory training, speech 
conservation, and speech correction. The 
Volta Bureau can give you the address of 
your nearest chapter. 

28. My doctor has advised me to join a 
society for the hard of hearing. I can’t un- 
derstand why, just because I can’t hear well, 
I should associate with a lot of other people 
who can’t. I really don’t want to advertise 


my affliction by going with people who are 
afflicted in the same way. 
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Most hearing societies have a number of 
members who have normal hearing and 
who belong because they are interested in 
the work sponsored by the society. There- 
fore, not all of the people you meet are 
likely to be hard of hearing. It may be 
helpful for you to meet others who have the 
same difficulties because it will help you to 
overcome the tendency to feel sorry for 
yourself, Perhaps, since you have had ex- 
perience with this difficulty, you may find 
that you can be helpful to others. That 
sort of attitude will make you happier be- 
cause you will think less about yourself. 
Besides, your contact with a hearing society 
will consume only a small part of your 
time. You should still mingle with people 
who do not have a hearing loss. 

29. Members of my family are afraid to 
have me go about alone since I have become 
so very hard of hearing. They are beginning 
to treat me as if I were a child, How can I 
make them understand that lack of hearing 


does not connote mental incompetence nor 
constitute a menace to life or limb? 


I think your family would enjoy read- 
ing some articles from the Volta Re- 
view. This may change the attitude toward 
your difficulty, as you explain it. Certainly 

ou van go about just like anyone else, as 

a as there is no condition other than 
your hearing loss which would make this 
dangerous, 

30. What kind of work can a hard of 
hearing person do? 

Technical experts tell us that a hard of 
hearing person can do almost any kind of 
work provided he has the other qualifica- 
tions necessary for the chosen position. 
However, we must keep in mind that there 
are certain types of work that will cause 
greater strain for the hard of hearing per- 
son, such as the constant use of the tele- 
phone, operating a switchboard, or taking 
dictation. Many hard of hearing people are 
successful at these jobs, however. You 
should also take into consideration the 
need to avoid occupational noise trauma 
which might contribute to the further dam- 
aging of your hearing. I would suggest 
that you consult the Volta Bureau for the 
name of a vocational guidance agency in 
your locality, 

31. I am not very deaf, but people are 
always taking advantage of me. They talk 
about me all the time because they know I 
can’t hear if they drop their voices. 


It’s very likely that people are not — 
about you at all. Fundamentally we are a 
apg concerned with ourselves. It may 

e that you merely think that people are 
talking about you. I think you will find that 
if you have done everything you can to 
overcome your hearing loss, you will then 
be able to join in the conversation. 

32. I have lost my hearing, but I can talk 
just as well as I ever cou One of my 
friends is always picking on me about my 
voice. Just because I can’t always tell what 
volume of voice to use when I don’t know 
how much noise there is around me, she says 
that my speech makes a bad impression on 
strangers and that they are embarrassed when 
they can’t understand me. She wants me to 
take voice lessons. Is there anything in this? 
Why should I need lessons in talking? After 
all, I was not born deaf. 


Your friend is merely trying to help 
you, and you should look on her sugges- 
tions with this in mind. It is true that even- 
tually most hard of hearing people develop 
some voice peculiarities beca ise of their 
inability to hear consonant sounds and cer- 
tain elements of speech. It would therefore 
be well for you to consult someone who is 
expert in making an analysis of your voice. 
It is perfectly possible to learn how to 
adjust the pitch of your voice even though 
you do not hear it yourself. Keep in mind 
that we talk the way we hear others talk 
and the way we think we hear ourselves 
talking. We regulate our voices accord- 
ingly. When hearing is diminished, then 
these natural safeguards become less pro- 
nounced, In restaurants or other public 
places keep an eye on the people around 
you. If they turn to look at you it probably 
indicates that you should lower your voice. 
Similarly, you may need to raise your voice 
if the person conversing with you does not 
seem to be following what you say. Back- 
ground noises, which may not bother you, 
can be very distracting to the hearing per- 
son. Voice volume is nothing to become 
foolishly alarmed about, but is something 
to keep in mind along with all the other 
aids which you are attempting to use in 
overcoming your hearing difficulty. 

If your speech is badly affected, then 
speech correction is the best possible help 
for you. This would involve individual in- 
struction where you would learn to articu- 
late some of the sounds that you have 
become unaccustomed to hearing and, 
therefore, do not pronounce correctly. 
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33. I am a man of twenty-three, At the 
hearing society the other day, I remarked 
that I would rather marry a girl as hard of 
hearing as I am than one with normal hear- 
ing. One of the other fellows said that I 
would have no right to marry a hard of 
hearing girl because we might have deaf 
children. Would there be any likelihood of 
such a thing? 

This is a case which cannot be answered 
for you definitely, particularly without 
knowing the case histories of both parties. 
There are certain types of hearing losses 
that are considered hereditary. Others are 
not. Certainly if those affected by an he- 
reditary loss were to marry each other, it 
would increase the possibility of passing on 
the hearing impairment. If your hearing 
loss is hereditary, you should study the 
problem and consult a physician before de- 
ciding to marry a girl with the same type 


of hearing loss. The Volta Bureau also has 
literature which you may find helpful in 
reaching a decision. 


Research in the field of hearing and 
speech, and day-to-day experience, have 
ian opinions about many aspects of 
the diagnosis, training and even the social 
acceptance of the individual who has a 
hearing loss. Therefore, opinions expressed 
and felt to be sound today may not neces- 
sarily be so sound a short time hence. This 
would seem to be a hopeful situation, indi- 
cative of real progress. 

If you have a problem or if you have 
found a special way to solve a problem, 
write to the Volta Bureau at 1537 35th 
Street, N.W., Washington 7, D. C. 


Philip - Six Years Later 
As Normal As Can Be 


BEATRICE OSTERN 


One two years had passed since Philip 
Bravin had been in my class at the 
Lexington School and I was very eager 
and happy to be visiting him at his home in 
Mount Vernon, New York. I was greeted 
by the freckle-faced redhead (grown con- 
siderably taller) I remembered so vividly, 
and received a warm but gentlemanly hand- 
shake instead of the little boy hugs I had 
been used to some years ago. 

My memories of Philip included impres- 
sions of a lively, alert youngster who was 
a phenomenal lipreader, had an extraordi- 
narily natural flow of language and was ex- 
tremely knowledgable about a great many 
things concerning the world and people 
around him. I was a little worried that 
retrospective memory had cast its usual 
rosy glow over reality, but I was not at all 
disappointed at seeing Philip again. He is 
still a superb lipreader; conversation with 


Miss Ostern is supervising teacher at the Lexing- 
ton School for the Deaf, New York City. In the Jan- 
uary 1949 Volta Review, an article by Josephine B. 
Timberlake, entitled “A Lipreader Less Than a Year 
Old,” described Philip Bravin's lipreading ability, Re- 
cently an interested parent asked that a report on 
Phitip’s progress be published, This article was written 
in response to that request.—-Zditor. 
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him proceeded smoothly and we passed 
naturally from one subject to be as 
we talked about school, his schoolmates 
(some of them former students of mine), 
his family, his playmates, his activities in 
and out of school. 

Philip was ten on August 26th and at- 
tends the New York School for the Deaf 
in White Plains, where he has finished the 
third grade. He tells me that his favorite 
subject is history, but being rather realistic 
about the future, he thinks he will be a 
printer when he grows up. His composi- 
tions, both imaginary tales and accounts of 
actual family incidents, appear regularly 
in the Fanwood Journal. Philip's report 
card is liberally strewn with A’s and some 
B’s, with just enough C’s (for example: 
Works neatly——C, Penmanship—C) to 
prove that he’s “all boy.” A letter from 
Dr. Daniel T. Cloud, superintendent of the 
New York School, says: “Philip has great- 
ly impressed us with his remarkable use of 
language, and also his vocabulary. He is 
an excellent speechreader. . . . He is in- 
terested in everything that goes on in the 
classroom and in his outside activities. . . . 
He also has a good sense of humor. We 
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feel that Philip is an exceptional student.” 

This picture of a happy, thriving, well- 
rounded boy is as impressive when we look 
at Philip’s home and social life as it is at 


school, While he is an excellent student, 
Philip is by no means a scholarly book- 
worm, He is very much interested in sports, 
both as spectator and participant. He tells 
me that his favorite sport is baseball (he 
likes to play outfielder), and his favorite 
team is the Yankees. Philip has a great 
many friends, both from school and among 
his neighbors, In fact, the day I visited he 
introduced me to two of his playmates who 
came and went with such casualness and 
familiarity as to indicate that they were 
quite at home there. Philip is, indeed, a 
much visited and much invited young man. 
Philip’s family consists of an almost equal 
number of hearing and deaf members (his 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. C. Bravin, are both 
deaf; his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Scharfman, are hearing; one aunt is deaf 
and one hearing; his new baby sister may 
be hearing and his baby cousin is hearing) . 
Philip has been spending his summers 
at a camp for hearing children, where he is 
the only deaf boy, Not only has he enjoyed 
his camping experience, but the camp has 
enjoyed having him. His success in asso- 
ciating with hearing friends is apparently 
not based on their acceptance of him 
through pity or kindness, but rather is due 
to genuine liking and respect for his per- 
sonality. A report from his camp counselor 
says, “When Philip was first placed in my 
roup I frankly felt that working with a 
d having so definite a handicap would 


prove difficult. But Philip himself has 
proven otherwise. He immediately won the 
respect of the rest of the boys in the group 
—not merely by showing us that he is the 
winner over a handicap that is oftentimes 
the cause of unhappiness and retardation 
in others—but also by displaying to his 
buddies and his counselor a warmth and 
affection that cannot be equaled by one of 
lesser courage and determination.” 

At home, Philip takes his place as a re- 
spected and responsible member of the 
family. He is included in all the home ac- 
tivities and takes an active part in family 
discussions and planning, sharing both the 
problems and joys of family life. For ex- 
ample, Philip’s mother was looking for an 
apartment. Philip checked the ads; he 
knew just where the family wanted to live 
and how much they could afford to pay. He 
dialed the numbers for those that fit the re- 
quirements and waited for his grandmother 
to get further information on which a de- 
cision could be based. Mrs. Scharfman 
says that they have proceeded at home on 
the theory that Philip’s needs are those of 
any normal boy of his age. They have 
tried not to overprotect him but rather to 
give him every opportunity to grow in in- 
dependence and responsibility. Philip has 
never been excluded from a discussion or 
an activity because of his deafness. In- 
stead, pains are taken to be sure that he 
understands what is going on around him. 
Philip is surrounded by accepting and 
loving people and so has grown up with a 
feeling of security and self-confidence and 
an ability to give affection to others. 

In conclusion, Philip is an extremely 
likable youngster who is happy himself, 
does very well in school and has many in- 
terests and friends—a normal, well-rounded 
fellow. What accounts for his remarkable 

rogress and successful adjustment to life? 
We cannot point to any one thing. It is 
more likely due to a happy combination 
of factors. Philip is an extremely bright 
little boy, with natural intelligence and a 
healthy curiosity about all things around 
him. He has been blessed with a warm and 
winning personality, and is fortunate 
enough to have the kind of environment 
which has supplied him with the emotional 
and intellectual experiences so necessary 
for growth and which has enabled him to 
his gifts to their maximum 
capacity. 
The Volta Review 
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Minutes of the 65th Annual Meeting 


Alexander Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 


Held at the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia 
May 20, 1955 


HE annual membership meeting of the 
Association was held at the Pennsyl- 


-. vania School for the Deaf, Philadelphia, 


on May 20, 1955, with an attendance of 
approximately 75. The meeting was called 
to order at 2:30 p.m. by Dr. Edward M. 
Twitmyer, headmaster of the school. Dr. 
Twitmyer welcomed all those present and 
invited them to inspect the school’s facili- 
ties during their visit to the campus. The 
meeting was then turned over to President 
O'Connor. 

Dr. O'Connor explained that it had be- 
come almost traditional for the Association 
to hold biennial meetings at the Pennsyl- 
vania School. He paid tribute to the school 
and its present faculty, and noted that the 
school was important historically in that it 
was one of the oldest schools for the deaf 
and that a number of its former teachers 
and administrators had directly influenced 
the education of the deaf. 

The president then introduced two new 
members of the Auxiliary Board of Direc- 
tors—Sister Anna Rose, principal of the 
St. Joseph Institute for the Deaf, University 
City, vissoutl, and James H. Galloway, 
superintendent of the Rochester (New 
York) School for the Deaf and acting presi- 
dent of the Convention of American In- 
structors of the Deaf. 

It was moved and seconded that the 
minutes of the regular Annual Meeting of 
the Association, held on June 17, 1954, be 
approved as mimeographed and distributed 
to each member present. The motion car- 
ried. 

Dr. O’Connor then reported that the As- 
sociation had received an_ interest-free 
loan from the Audiology Foundation for 
the publication of “What People Say,” by 
Kathryn Alling Ordman and Mary Pauline 
Ralli, and “The Mueller-Walle Method of 
Lipreading for the Hard of Hearing,” by 
Martha E. Bruhn. 

The president explained that the Volta 
Bureau's publishing program was one of 
the Association’s valuable services to mem- 
bers. Many of the books and pamphlets 
issued have a limited market and are not of 
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interest to commercial publishers. For this 
reason there is an astonishingly small 
amount of material available for teachers 
of the deaf, administrators and parents. 
The Volta Bureau is attempting to remedy 
this unfortunate situation by publishing 
books and pamphlets, on a nonprofit basis, 
when a need has been indicated. 

Members were urged to attend the Asso- 
ciation’s 1956 Summer Meeting in Los An- 
geles on June 11-15.' Dr. O'Connor an- 
nounced that Dr. Clarence V. Hudgins, di- 
rector of research at the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, had been appointed chairman of 
the Program Committee for the Summer 
Meeting, and that plans were being nade 
for a program which promised to be inter- 
esting and informative. Co-chairmen of 
the General Committee are Mrs. Spencer 
Tracy and Mrs. Evelyn Stahlem, who are 
working in cooperation with all schools and 
agencies in the Los Angeles area. Dr. Edgar 
L. Lowell, administrator of the John Tracy 
Clinic, is serving as executive coordinator. 

Members were notified that at the Jan- 
uary 1955 meeting of the Board of Diree- 
tors a resolution had been passed in appre- 
ciation of Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor’s 45 years 
of service to the Association. Thanks were 
also extended to students in the woodwork- 
ing class at the Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf for framing the tribute to Dr. 
Grosvenor, the Association's Honorary 
Vice President. 

The aims and objectives of an organiza- 
tion known as Captioned Films for the 
Deaf, Inc., were set forth by President 
O’Connor. This group, headed by Dr. 
E. B. Boatner, is attempting to secure funds 
for the purchase of films for the education 
and entertainment of deaf children and 
adults, The films are to be captioned and 
circulated by the organization. It was 
pointed out that with the passing of the 
silent films the deaf had lost one of their 
chief sources of entertainment, and that 
showings of six experimental films had met 
with an enthusiastic response. 


'This date was later changed to June 18-22, 1956. 
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It was moved and seconded that the As- 
sociation endorse the objectives of Cap- 
tioned Films for the Deaf, Inc. The motion 
carried. 

President O’Connor reported that a Nom- 
inating Committee, He the chairman- 
ship of Dr. S. Richard Silverman, had been 
appointed to nominate members for elec- 
tion to the Association’s Board of Direc- 
tors. Other members of the Committee 
were Mildred A. Groht, Hattie Harrell, 
Alice A. Kent and Dr. George T. Pratt. 

In the absence of Dr. Silverman, the ex- 
ecutive secretary was asked to submit the 
report of the Nominating Committee. Miss 
Dunlap first explained that because of 
amendments to y Constitution, approved 
at the 1954 Summer Meeting, the member- 
ship of the Board was being increased from 
15 to 18 and that six members were there- 
fore to be elected for the term 1955-58, one 
for the term 1953-56, and one for the term 
1954-57. It was also explained that nomi- 
nations had been made in accordance with 
the provisions of Article V, Section I of the 
Constitution, as amended on June 17, 1954, 
and that all candidates were members of 


the Association in good standing. Miss 


Dunlap also pointed out that this year, for 
the first time, nominations were to be made 
by five members instead of one, and that 
as usual the nominations were required 
to be submitted one month prior to the an- 
nual meeting. For the information of mem- 
it was stated that nominations 


. could be made by any five members and 
that action to appoint a Nominating Com- 
mittee, while not required by the Consti- 
tution, had been taken in order to guaran- 
tee a slate. 

It was reported that the following nomi- 
nations had been duly submitted by the 
Nominating Committee: 


For the term 1955-58 


Dr. Sam B. Craig, Superintendent 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


Nathan P. Harris, Princi 
Horace Mann School for the Deaf 


Dr. William G. Hardy, Director 
Hearing and Speech Center 
The Johns Hopkins Hospital 


Hilleary F. og 
National Geographic iety 


Jacqueline Keaster, Chief Audiologist 
Children’s Hospital Society of Los Angeles 


Dr. Edward M. Twitmyer, Headmaster 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


For the term 1953-56 


June Miller, Director 
Department of Hearing and Speech 
University of Kansas Medical Center 


For the term 1954-57 


Mary Numbers 
Clarke School for the Deaf 


President O’Connor stated that no fur- 
ther nominations had been submitted. 

It was moved and seconded that the ex- 
ecutive secretary cast a ballot electing 
candidates proposed by the Nominating 
Committee. The motion carried unani- 
mously. 

The president then turned the meeting 
over to Dr, Twitmyer for the introduction 
of D, E. Yenrick, audiologist and director 
of admissions, Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf, who delivered an interesting address 
on the subject of “Audiology and the Deaf 
Child.” Mr. Yenrick’s paper will be pub- 
lished in a later issue of the Volta Review. 

Dr. Twitmyer invited all present to at- 
tend a tea, following the meeting, to be 
served by members of the advanced home 
economics class. 

President O’Connor expressed apprecia- 
tion to Dr. Twitmyer an the staff of the 
Pennsylvania School for their hospitality, 
and thanked all members for their attend- 
dance at the meeting. There being no fur- 
ther business, the meeting adjourned at 
3:45 P.M, 

RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 
Lilian Grosvenor Coville 
SECRETARY 


NEW TRANSLATIONS OF TRACY CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


Croatian and Serbian editions of the John Tracy Clinic’s Correspondence Course are 
now in preparation and will be completed in a few months. The course has also been 
translated in Danish, Finnish, Norwegian, Swedish, Spanish and Portuguese. 
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I’m Proud to Be a Teacher 
of Deaf Children 


By An 


ODAY, at our school, there was a 

rumor going around that one of the 
most promising younger teachers, whom 
I shall call Mary Smith because that is not 
her real name, was leaving at the end of 
the term to go into a real estate office. 

In the quiet interval between the close 
of the day’s session and the big staff meet- 
ing scheduled for four o’clock, some of us 
drifted into Mary Smith’s classroom to ask 
how come. 

She didn’t look too happy, but admitted 
that she was considering the offer. “And 
favorably,” she added, “very favorably! 
You know I’ve had experience, summers, 
working in my dad’s real estate office, | 
haven’t given official notice yet and I could 
still change my mind. I won’t, though.” 

“But why?” Bob Essig, our most vocifer- 
ous man teacher, wanted to know. “We 
got the salary increase at last, and you cer- 
tainly have a high rating here, and we have 
a fine bunch of teachers, and you love the 
kids—.” 

“All true, but I have two good reasons 
for leaving. First, I’ll make a lot more 
money than the paltry increase makes pos- 
sible. I went to a college reunion luncheon 
last Saturday, and I was the only gal pres- 
ent in last year’s suit! But that’s not the 
only reason. You see, I’m fed up!” 

“Fed up, Mary?” This question came 
from our head teacher, whom an emergen- 
cy forced reluctantly into top position, but 
who has been one of us for a long time and 
is still one of us—loved and trusted. “But 
I thought you liked the work.” 

“Oh, I do. It’s trends that are getting 
me down, and—-and things. So many things 
happening lately. That lecture we heard, 
in which a doctor said he could put a hear- 
ing aid on a child who had a severe hearing 
loss, put him right in a public school class 
for hearing children, and he would get 
along fine! And all those new courses 
that have been added, and that we have to 
take if we want teacher certification in this 
state. Many of the courses are totally un- 
related to teaching deaf children, Then 
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there are the complaints about children’s 
breaking their new hearing aids! Don’t 
misunderstand me. I believe in hearing 
aids with all my heart! But parents ought 
to understand that small children are just 
as careless with their hearing aids as they 
are with shoes and stockings and all their 
other possessions, And... and...” 

“I know,” one of Mary’s pals said gloom- 
ily. “Complaints never stop! Now I’ve 
been keeping right after that big lazy Eph 
in my class. Nice boy, but he failed last 
term, and now he really is working, and 
improving, too. Se he went home and told 
his folks he didn’t want to go to school any 
more because his teacher ‘crossed’ him! 
Got a job for me and my sister Bertha, 
Mary?” 

“Not me!” Bertha said emphatically. 
“I’m proud to be a teacher of deaf children 
today, At least, I’ve had one proud mo- 
ment!” And she smiled at the head teacher, 
who smiled back. 

“Let me tell them, Bertha. You're too 
modest! You all know Carson Smith, that 
ten year old hard of hearing boy who came 
to us last September, as a problem, from 
the public school for hearing children. 
When you talked to him he seemed to hear 
everything, but as experienced teachers of 
the deaf we instantly knew that in a crowd- 
ed public school class there would be a lot 
that Carson would miss. Anyway, he had 
never learned to read, and he arrived with 
a thick book of psychologists’ reports on 
him, and special class supervisors’ reports, 
and doctors’ reports, and what not? Well, 
as usual we got him a proper hearing aid 
and Bertha started in to work with him and 
help him. Today his mother came to school 
to tees Carson read a whole page in his 
story book to her. She is so pleased she’s 
having a party for the class next week!” 

“Hurray for Bertha!” Bob Essig roared. 
“Three rousing cheers!” But Bertha, very 
red, protested. “You know everybody here 
has these things happening all the time. 
We know how to teach children with hear- 
ing problems! We have had experience 
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with many little bewildered deaf children. 
9” 


So why wouldn’t we know what to do? 

“Yes,” the head teacher commented. “I 
often wish that just once, at one of our 
conventions, a speaker would get up and 
tell why we should be proud of our special 
work, our special ability, our special under- 
standing of the problems of the deaf. We 
all have our proud moments.” 

“I had one this morning,” the teacher 
of the youngest children said. “You know 
how that little Sandra Soames howled 
every time het parents brought her back to 
school, at first. Yesterday when she came 
back after spending a week at home with a 
bad cold, her mother told me she insisted 
on bringing apples for everyone in the 
class, and couldn’t wait to get back to 
school. Kept fussing about it all week!” 

“Wish she’d change places with me,” 
Bob Essig mumbled. “I'd be glad to have 
a cold if it meant that I could spend a week 
on the Soames’ farm, with all their wonder- 
ful food! Seriously, though, I had a proud 
moment myself last Friday, when the coun- 
ty supervisors were here. You know I have 
several big boys whose response is rather 
slow. I’m always trying to wake them up 
and make them think—with only slight 
sucess, at times! Well, one of these coun- 
ty supervisors was the sort that likes to 
trick children. We were counting by sevens 
—getting ready for the seventh table, of 
course—and the boys called on this man 
to take his turn, He counted, ‘Thirty-five, 
forty-nine, fifty-six,’ and I groaned mental- 
ly, but one of the kids caught the mistake 
and the old boy actually congratulated 
me!” 

In the midst of the laughter that followed, 
our quietest and oldest man teacher, Mr. 
Fenton, remarked: “Well, our head teacher 
should have had a proud moment this morn- 
ing. I had one for her—in assembly!” 

“For me?” inquired the head teacher. 
“When? When I almost knocked over the 
blackboard?” 

“No. We were so interested in what you 
did that no one even saw that. When Os- 
good Hampton, the boy who has such poor 
sight, got half the sentence you gave in lip- 
reading, you brought him right up to the 
platform and praised him, and kept him 
there while another better lipreader finished 
the sentence, Then you had the children 


applaud both boys, That was something! 
Osgood has nearly killed himself trying to 
read lips today!” 

“Why, thank you,” the head teacher said, 
obviously pleased. Like the rest of us, she 
isn’t overwhelmed with plaudits. “We can 
all be proud of our understanding the prob- 
lems of deafness because of our long, day 
after day experience with all kinds of hear- 
ing handicaps. For instance, when we are 
at a party, we can always spot the guest 
who is slightly deaf, and raise our voices a 
bit when we talk to him. And we are al- 
ways able to help foreigners with their pro- 
nunciation. Last night the television re- 
pairman came to fix our T.V. He is an 
immigrant, and confided to me that he 
could never make the girl in the telephone 
exchange understand him when he asked 
for ‘Pill-gur-imm.’ When I explained that 
we call the word ‘Pilgrm,’ and helped him 
practice it a few times, he was so delighted 
that he almost put in the wrong tube!” 

“And what about the free information 
we give?” Bertha put in. “Information 
that most people wouldn’t know how to 
get, without us. People with relatives who 
are losing their hearing, and people whose 
friends have deaf babies, or have deaf 
babies themselves, or have children whose 
speech defects make them lag behind in 
school? Did any one of us ever fail to hel 
these people? Over and over again we all 
do it, and let me tell you, when the people 
come to me afterwards and thank me with 
tears in their eyes, I feel like—like Frank 
Laubach or Albert Schmeitzer. Honestly!” 

“So do I!” the rest of us echoed, and 
then suddenly Bob Essig turned to me. 
“What about you? You're an old hand. 
You must have had plenty of proud mo- 
ments in your long time here. Mell us the 


one you're proudest of, won’t you?” 

I had to think fast for a substitute proud 
moment, for the proudest moment of my 
life I couldn’t tell out loud to fellow teach- 
ers. But I can put it down here. 

Once in the middle of the year, Horace 


G—, a fine bright boy, was put in my 
group. He had suffered a lot from being 
moved around from school to school as his 
father, a construction engineer, moved 
around the country. The father told me 
that the mother had died suddenly, and 


(See “I'm Proud to Be a Teacher,” page 321) 
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Book Notes 


Cerebral Palsy, Its Individual and Com- 
munity Preiiieass. edited by William M. 
Cruickshank, Ph.D., George M. Raus, 
M.D., and special authors. Syracuse, 
N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1955. 
560 pages. $7.50. 

This is an effort to assemble in one place 
the developing information in the various 
specialized professions which must com- 
bine together to produce satisfactory an- 
swers at this time for cerebral palsy. Medi- 
cal, educational, psychological, and voca- 
tional aspects of cerebral palsy are con- 
sidered by leading representatives of these 
areas. The various therapies—physical, oc- 
cupational, educational, and speech—are 
discussed in detail. 

Chapter Five, entitled “Hearing and 
Speech Behavior among Children with 
Cerebral Palsy,” by Louis M. DiCarlo and 
Walter W. Amster, pages 166-266, is an ex- 
cellent review of the literature to date, and 
also covers the special contributions from 
Syracuse University’s Speech and Hearing 
Clinic. This chapter should be read by all 
persons interested in the hearing and speech 
disorders of children and adults with cere- 
bral palsy. 

The book is generally well authenticated 
by direct references to the literature and, 
for such a large text, is remarkably free 
from error. It is a good source book for 
information on cerebral palsy.—-M. F. Pal- 
mer, director, Institute of Logopedics, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


Listening for Speech Sounds, Stories for the 
Speech Clinician and the Classroom Teach- 
er, by Empress Young Zedler. Illustrated 
by John Frazer. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1955. 145 pages. 
$3.00. 

It is obvious at first glance that this book 
was written by someone who knows and 
understands children. Only the first three 
chapters (25 pages of a total of 145) are 
for the teacher or clinician. They explain 
how the course was planned and make sug- 
gestions for using the material. The rest of 
the book is devoted to the “Tommy stories.” 
I’m sure that all speech teachers will be so 
intrigued with these stories and the illustra- 
tions accompanying them that they will not 
oboe book down until the last one has 

read. 

Not only are these stories very valuable 
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to the speech correctionist but they are also 
very suited to auditory training and speech 
work with the hard of hearing child. To a 
more limited degree, the stories can also be 
used with the profoundly deaf child. The 
interesting illustrations alone would in- 
trigue all children and help them to remem- 
ber the speech sounds. The author has 
shown so much ingenuity in presenting the 
elements of speech that all children can en- 
joy this book and it should be made avail- 
able to them. In view of recent trends to- 
ward more phonics training, the book has 
much to ph x the teacher whose training 
has been limited in that area. 
From its unusual cover right through the 
last Tommy story this book will fascinate 
ou. I have never seen a more attractive 
book in its field and it should be a “must” 
for all persons in the field of speech and 
hearing.—-Mary K. Van Wyk, director, 
Sunshine Cottage, San Antonio, Texas. 


Auditory Training Manual, by Mary Wood 
Whitehurst. New York: Hearing Rehabili- 
tation, 330 E. 63rd St., 1955. 49 pages. 
Paper. Spiral binding. $4.00. 

This Auditory Training Manual is a valu- 
able standard sound-word-sentence drill 
book, which is exceptionally well done. It 
contains excellent formal lessons for use in 
auditory training, but for continued usage 
there would have to be careful adaptation 
of the material to the client’s level of in- 
terest. The book could be used very effec- 
tively by the experienced teacher, and 
would be invaluable to the inexperienced 
therapist who is looking for material and 
guidance in a well-integrated and level-de- 
veloped program. In addition, these ma- 
terials should be most helpful to the hear- 
ing impaired individual who wishes to im- 
prove his own communicative skills. This 
manual provides the opportunity for teach- 
ers to select words from the extensive lists 
and utilize them in conjunction with clients’ 
vocational and social interests. The manual 
appears to be an aid as a testing device for 
the teacher who wishes to measure the suc- 
cess of training. 

The supplementary material is of great 
interest and would be valuable for use in 
client-centered work. The author has again 
prepared a reference and guide which can 
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teachers. 


Long Out of Print 
-- And Now Available! 

THE MUELLER-WALLE 
METHOD OF LIPREADING 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


By Marrua E. Bruun 


$3.00 


(plus 12¢ for mailing) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 


The seventh edition of Miss Bruhn’s 
lipreading book has been out of print 
for many months and has been re- 
printed by popular demand. 


—Useful not only to trained instruc- 
tors but to the hard of hearing who 
must depend upon home study. 


—24 lessons, plus instructions 


to 


—A method successfully taught 
throughout the U.S. for over 50 years. 


“Nobody can get around the fact that 
learning to read lips is a matter of 
practice, and anything that makes 
that practice easier is a help. Miss 
Bruhn’s book gives exactly that help.” 
—Harriet Montague. 


postpaid, 
Book: $4,12 


BY 


WITH 


Mary Wood Whitehurst 


40 lessons, plus supplementary material for the 
hard of hearing adult or teen-ager. 18 lessons 
recorded for self-training, Book and records 


3 Records: $15.50 (33 rpm) 


1 Record: $ 5.25 


HEARING REHABILITATION 
330 East 63rd St. 


per NEW BOOK — 


ACCOMPANYING RECORDS 
AUDITORY TRAINING MANUAL 


New York 21, N. Y. 


be effectively utilized in an auditory train- 
ing program. It is obvious that the ma- 
terial has been gleaned from years of ex- 
perience in the field, and is highly recom- 
mended for use in a comprehensive reha- 
bilitation program for the hearing handi- 
capped, 

The reviewer did not have an opportun- 
ity to listen to the recordings designed for 


Hearing Therapy for Children, by Alice 
Streng, W. J. Fitch, L. D. Hedgecock, 
J. W. Phillips and J. A. Carrell. New 
York: Grune & Stratton, 1955. 368 pages. 
Illustrated, $6.75. 

Hearing Therapy for Children brings to- 
gether in one book material and writings 
that have long existed in the field but have 
been scattered and sometimes buried in 
periodicals, out of print books and even in 
the handwritten notebooks of famous teach- 
ers of acoustically handicapped children. 
There is little, if anything, new or original 
in this book, but the material contained has 
been critically evaluated and found useful 
by a group of five people who have been 
actively engaged in working with children 
with hearing impairments for many years. 
Each author is known for his contribution 
in at least one aspect of the field. One is 
impressed by the fact that these authors 
stress in every section of their book the 
necessity for the otologist, audiologist, 
speech pathologist and educator to work 
together in order to accomplish the best in 
rehabilitation for the hard of hearing and 
the deaf child. Much has been said about 
such a point of view; many programs 
operationally emphasize it; this book sets it 
down in print. To this reviewer, this in 
itself is a contribution to the field. 

The first chapter outlines the problems of 
deafness in children to be taken up in de- 
tail in the later chapters of the book. The 
second concerns itself with hearing loss 
from the standpoint of the otologist, a body 
of knowledge with which other workers in 
the field should be completely familiar but 
which can only be discussed with impunity 
with parents by the physician who makes 
the examination. Chapter three, on “Case 
Finding,” is an excellent discussion of dif- 
ferent methods for doing group audio- 
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metry. It is a comprehensive guide for the 
person starting out in a school testing pro- 
gram, and the many references should be 
helpful. The chapter on “Clinical Audio- 
metry” is a good general discussion of the 
subject but perhaps leaves a bit to be 
desired in its application to the problems 
encountered when testing very young chil- 
dren. This is more a scholarly then a clini- 
cal approach to the actual testing situation. 
In all fairness it must be said that it is 
indeed difficult to put the truly clinical 
approach in writing. The chapter on “Hear- 
ing Aids” again is the academic approach 
and, as that, is well done. 

Chapters six, seven and eight deal with 
the mito aspects of the problem. 
These chapters have long been needed, if 
only to point out forcefully how children 
with different degrees of hearing loss differ 
in their needs for special help. Since the 
last war there hes been intensified interest 
in the problems of children with an acous- 
tic handicap. There has been a shortage 
of teachers trained to teach them. The last 
three chapters of this book should serve at 
least as an introductory text for teachers 
training to handle children with hearing 
problems. Such a text has been badly 
needed. 


It is to be regretted that these authors, 
with their broad experience in this field, 
found no place for a presentation of topics 
and questions for research. Certainly there 
is much yet to be learned by all of us about 
better rehabilitation methods for the hear- 
ing handicapped child.—Jacqueline Keas- 
ter, chief audiologist, Hearing and Speech 
Clinic, Childrens Hospital Society of Los 
Angeles. 


Auditory Training of Severely Hard of Hear- 
ing Pre-School Children, by Erik Weden- 
berg. Stockholm, Sweden: Acta Oto- 
Laryngologica, Supplementum 110, 1954, 
This is the second monograph by Weden- 

berg dealing with the problems of auditory 

training. The first appeared in 1951 in the 
same publication, supplement No. 94. The 
present monograph describes the methods 
and result of an auditory training program 
for 36 severely hard of hearing preschool 
children. Because of the results reported 
and the methods used, this is a most sig- 
nificant study. Spectacular results are re- 


ported which can be explained only by (a) 
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This is a special telephone for the hard- 
of-hearing. .. . It has a built-in amplifier, 
controlled by the little button you see 
here. You can set it for low, medium 

or high so that the telephone voices 

can be easily heard. 

If you believe this spacial 
telephone might help 
you, call or visit the 
nearest business office 
of your Bell telephone 
company. They will be 
glad to assist you. 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
I. For small hard of hearing children up to 
8 years of age. The plan consists of the build- 
ing up of a carefully adapted vocabulary by 
means of objects, pictures, actions, ete., and 
gradually enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play nati are within the 
child’s range ............... $2.50 


LIPREADING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE 
II. For children from about 8 to 10 years of 
age. Graded and progressive, leading the child 
forward step by step along correct lines into 
practical lipreading $3.00 


LIPREADING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE 
III, 1947 revised edition, This book repre- 
sents the beginning of formal lipreading in- 
struction. In addition to lessons and stories 
the book contains a large Practice Section of 
highest quality material, for use in adult as 
well as junior classes 


COMBINATION PRICE 
Books 1, II, and mimeographed, $8.50 
plus parcel post. 


Order from 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
119 Eighth Ave., Apt. C-162—Seattle 4, Wash. 
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NOW AVAILABLE! 
Steps in Language 
Development for the Deaf 


Illustrated in the Fitzgerald Key 
By BESSIE PUGH 


Language principles and sentence struc- 
ture, ranging from very simple to com- 
plex, clarified visually for the deaf 


‘ child. 
; A teacher says: “Miss Pugh’s book con- 
tains examples for handling trieky 


things which I have not been able to 


find in any other book.” 


84 pages Planographed Paper bound 


$2.50 


(plus 12¢ for mailing ) 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N.W. 


Washington 7, D. C. 


LIPREADING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South Staté Street 
Phone, Harrison 7-1114 CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 
EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 7-1700 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III, and IV 


by 

Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 

M. Evelyn Pratt 

Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy $2.00 
Teachers’ Manuals I, Il, III, and IV. 

Price per copy 85c _— Postage not included. 

Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 


the relatively early age at which training 
was initiated, and (b) the methods em- 
ployed in the training. The group of 36 
Swedish children represented five different 
classifications of types of hearing loss 
ranging from hard of hearing to what we 
would consider profoundly deaf. These 
classifications also include variations in the 
general contour of the audiogram from flat 
to precipitous high frequency losses. Audio- 
grams are shown for each child. 

The training was initiated when the chil- 
dren were between the ages of 3 and 4 
years and continued for varying periods 
from 9 months to 8 years. The work was 
carried out in part at home by the parents 
guided by trained instructors, and in part 
at special schools. The training method is 
built primarily upon the auditory sense 
with vision only as a complement, in con- 
trast to current methods in America based 
upon vision with the auditory sense as a 
complement. The author argues that since 
the primary purpose of auditory training is 
to make residual hearing functional, a 
rational procedure is that of starting with 
the auditory sense as a primary basis. The 
objective “is to recreate the natural synergy 
between the hearing and visual sense—the 
unity of the distance senses.” This synergy. 
which is natural and normal in hearing per- 
sons, is absent or defective in deaf children 
and must be established. In order to estab- 
lish this relationship the training consisted 
of repeating specially selected words di- 
rectly into the ear of the child. Lipreading 
is, of course, impossible under these condi- 
tions. In fact, Jipreading was not used until 
a considerably later stage. Neither were 
hearing aids employed at the start. They 
were introduced only after the children had 
acquired a small vocabulary through the 
use of live voice directly in the ear. 

The author shows by acoustic analysis 
that in speech spoken two centimeters from 
the ear with normal voice effort, the vowel 
frequencies reach a level of approximately 
80 db above normal threshold, while very 
loud speech provides a 10 db higher level. 
Words spoken directly into the ear, there- 
fore, will stimulate all but the most severely 
deaf. The results reported are rather spec- 
tacular. All of the 36 children used in the 
experiment showed gains both in hearing 
vocabulary and speech intelligibility. The 
range of improvement for the various chil- 
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dren extends all the way from the develop- 
ment of a “normal” hearing vocabulary for 
the hard of hearing group to 20 words 
vocabulary for the most profoundly deaf. 

In general, some of the results reported 
are predictable from the individual audio- 
grams in view of our own experience; oth- 
ers are less easily explained. Profoundly 
deaf children with losses of 85 to 95 db in 
the speech range are reported as having 
hearing vocabularies of 100 to 150 words 
after 18 months of training (see pupils No. 
31, 32, and 33, Table II). It must be as- 
sumed that the author’s method, plus the 
fact that training was initiated at the early 
age of 3 to 4 years, account for his suc- 
cesses. The author points out that the chil- 
dren reported in this study are still too 
young to permit conclusions concerning the 
extent of normalization that can be ob- 
tained. He is confident, however, that all 
except those with the gravest auditory im- 
pairment can be helped through this type 
of auditory training. We shall probably 
hear considerably more concerning this au- 
thor’s work in the future. The reader is 
well advised to study this monograph care- 
fully—C. V. Hudgins, director of research, 
Clarke School for the Deaf, Northampton, 
Mass. 


I’m Proud to Be a Teacher 

(Continued from page 316) 
that it was a great shock to both him and 
the boy. So he would never leave the boy 
in any school too far away to have him for 
week ends, even if he couldn’t have the boy 
back on time. Sometimes he insisted on 
having Horace in the middle of the week, 
if there happened to be a spare moment 
between construction jobs. He insisted 
that he wanted Horace to feel wanted and 
loved. I could understand his point of 
view but the system worked havoc with 
Horace’s school work. 

He was a fine bright youngster, though, 
and tried hard. Sometimes I would help 
him after school, as he didn’t go io wood- 
craft shop and had time on his hands while 
the other boys were there, 

Horace wanted to “talk like father,” and 
it did seem to me that his speech and read- 
ing were improving fast. He used to read 
my newspaper with me, afternoons, and 
I'd try to explain some of the news events 
to him. He was always interested. 
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LEATHERCRAIT | 
TO FIT ANY REQUIREMENT— 


Our full line of leathercraft 
includes— 

* Simple kits for primary groups. 

* Intermediate and advanced leather- 

craft materials and kits. 

* Vocational leather products for profit. 

* Finished leather goods for resale. 
Whatever your leathereraft needs may be—whether you 
want to spend a lot or a littie—you will find exactly 
what you want in our complete range of top quality 
merchandise. Our ‘‘same day’’ service and large stock 


assure you prompt delivery of your orders whether it 
be for one item or several dozen. 


Earn Extra Money! 


if you are looking for a eraft that can be self 
rewarding and at the same time profitable, we 
recommend that you investigate the possibilities 
that “S & S&S Leathereraft’’ can offer you. Allow 
us to use our 23 years of leathereraft experience 
to help you start a worthwhile money making 
project. 


Write Today 


Tell us what branch of leathereraft you are interested 
in so that we may send you the catalogue that will best 
fit your needs. There is no charge or obligation. Send 
your name and addrew today to. 


S & $ LEATHER COMPANY 


COLCHESTER 15, CONN. 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city 
of Washington, which offers many edu- 
cational advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA 6. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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SUNSHINE COTTAGE 


103 Tuleta Drive 
San Antonio, Texas 


Private, oral elementary school, 

Admission age—two years. 

Latest group hearing aid and testing equip- 
ment, 

Individual hearing aids used extensively. 
Parent Education Courses. 

Teacher training program in conjunction with 
Trinity University. 


For further information, write 


Miss Mary K. Van Wyk, Director 


Reprinted Articles 


of special interest to parents 
of hard of hearing children: 


Hearing and the Public Health Nurse 
Children Must Hear as Soon as Possible 
Learning to Hear at Nursery School 
Principles of Auditory Training 
Junior Has a Hearing Loss 
Letter to Parents 
Psychological Orientation of the Child 
with a Hearing Loss 
Also many other important pamphlets at 10c¢ each 


AMERICAN HEARING SOCIETY 
817 - 14th St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE 
For the Deaf 
By Edith Fitsgerald 
$3.00——Plaus 12 cents for mailing 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N.W. Wash. 7, D. C. 


HOME-SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS’ 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Designed to evaluate the effectiveness of the 

home-school relationship ... and to point out 

areas of strength and weakness. Order from: 
LORREE CURRY 


2028 West Thirtieth Street 
Los Angeles 18, California 


But just as | was feeling smug about 
Horace’s progress, his dad went on another 
construction job 3000 miles away and 
Horace had to leave school and go with 
him. He seemed very downcast about it. 
Once or twice he wrote me letters from his 
new school, and of course I answered. Then 
the letters stopped, and although from time 
to time I wondered if Horace was plunged 
into some other school again, mostly I 
forgot him. 

Then, one day, a strange teacher ap- 
peared at my door—a visitor from a distant 
school, She was brought in by the super- 
intendent’s clerk, who said she wanted to 
meet me. Why, I couldn’t imagine, as | 
had never heard of her. But she seemed 
interested in the classroom work. Then, 
before she left, she said: “You see, I wanted 
to know you. You taught Horace G— 
when he was here, didn’t you?” 

I admitted it, “Well,” she went on, “when 
he came to our school he told me his mother 
was dead but that he had a father, and a 
best friend. When we asked him who the 
best friend was he said it was you.” 

I had to choke back the sudden tears that 
came to my eyes, for it seemed to me there 
couldn’t be any proudet moment in my 
life. And there never has been. It’s a 
moment that any teacher of deaf children 
can claim over and over again, for who is a 
deaf child’s best friend, if not his teacher? 


HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 
MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 

1918 SPRUCE STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 
Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 54-0498 


WANT ADS 


Rates: Subscriber, 25 w $1.75 for one insertion, 
$4.00 for three insertions. onsubscribers, $2.75 for 
one insertion, $7.00 for three insertions . Box numbers 
25¢ extra per insertion. Advertising Depart- 
ment, Volta Review. 


AUDIOLOGIST WANTED. Immediate opening in 
wing Center moving into new Sarees. 

‘or research, teac' alvanometry, varied 

clinical practicum. Pre er A. degree training. re 

Certification in ASHA. Salary range $4000-$5000 

Write: Warren E. Johnson, Director, Cincinnati Speech 

and Hearing Center, 616 Walnut Street, Cincinnati 2, 


sc ren. New equipment 

quarters. to plan and su 

arren EB 


salary. Write: , Cincinnati 
Speech and Center, 616 Walece See Street, Cincin- 
nati 2, Ohio. 
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The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ESTABLISHED IN 1867 


Oral Educational Program 


An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is worked with continuously 
from admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted at four and a half years of age and 
progress through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is 
planned to fit pupils for high school work with hearing children. The 150 pupils enrolled 
this year are taught by a faculty of 32 members. 

There are fifteen buildings on a twenty-acre campus located within the city of Northamp- 
ton in the foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are 
grouped according to age and educational progress in five carefully supervised homes. 
Teachers live and take their meals with the pupils. A central school building accommo- 
dates the classrooms, offices, and the three divisions of the research department. Each of 
the 23 classrooms is sound treated and equipped with a modern compression-type group 
hearing aid. 

Teacher Education Department 

Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or the two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf. The two year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massachusetts. 
Practice teaching requirements necessitate a limited enrollment. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds _ Price plus postage 


by Caroline A. Yale $ 1.00 each 
Trips and Treats 
by Mary E. Numbers and Margaret Kennedy $ 1.50 each 
Language Book I 
by Mary E. Numbers $ 1.50 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 9.00 set 
Consonant Chart or Vowel Chart separately $ 2.00 each 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 
Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $18.00 series 
Series LIT Myths (12 myths) $10.00 series 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


FOR THE DEAF 


Founded by 
Dr. Max A. Goldstein 


ORAL SCHOOL for deaf children 
—Day and Residential—Preschool 
to High School— 


SPEECH CORRECTION — Classes 
for Children with Aphasia and 


other defects of speech 


Modern dormitories and equipment 


INSTRUCTION and CLINICS for 
hearing assessment, deafness pre- 
vention, auditory training, lipread- 
ing, speech defects, including apha- 
sia, cleft palate, laryngectomy, 
stuttering, articulatory defects, 
voice disorders—children and adults 


TEACHERS COLLEGE—affiliated 
with Washington University—leads 
to B.S. and M.A. degrees and Ph.D. 
research degree—outstanding op- 


portunities for practice. 


MODERN LABORATORIES FOR RESEARCH 


IN SPEECH AND HEARING 


S. Richard Silverman, Ph.D., 
Director 


Helen S. Lane, Ph.D., 
Principal 


For further information address the Principal 


818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY 
ST. LOUIS 10, MISSOURI 


Hearing Aid Display 


Last July the Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C., opened an exhibit show- 
ing the history of hearing aids from 1673 
to the present. Many actual models are on 
—_ and pictures of others have been 
included to make the story complete. This 
—— exhibit is permanent and visi- 
tors to Washington may see it at the med- 
ical galley of the Institution’s Arts and 
Industries Building. 


Nursery Education Conference 


The 1955 conference of the National 
Association for Nursery Education will be 
held October 19-22 at the Hotel Statler, 
Boston. The conference will have a Re- 
source Center on Exceptional Children 
which will have a consultant who deals 
specifically with children having severe 
hearing losses. Inquiries should be ad- 
Fiat to Mrs. John Langdon, National 
Training School, 177 College Ave., Tufts 
Campus, Medford 55, Mass. 


A Profitable Hobby 


Redmond L. O’Hanlon, a hard of hearing 
New York policeman who has studied 
Shakepeare for many years, made his 
hobby pay off last June when he won $16,- 
000 for answering questions about Shake- 
speare on a television program. The police 
officer, who is married and has five chil- 
dren, declined the opportunity to risk losing 
what he had by attempting to answer ques- 
tions worth $32,000 and $64,000. An 
article by Mr. O'Hanlon, entitled “Shake- 
speare and the Hard of Hearing,” was 
published in the May 1954 Volta Review. 


Recreational Activities Project 


The Baltimore Hearing Society has be- 
gun work on a five-year demonstration 
project to integrate hearing impaired chil- 
dren into recreational programs which in- 
clude children with normal hearing. Per- 
sons interested in furnishing information 
about similar projects are urged to write 
Robert H. Dombro at the Baltimore Hear- 
ing Society, 322 N. Charles St., Baltimore 
1, Md. 
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NOTES 


Two Volta Review Issues Needed 


The Volta Bureau is anxious to secure 
extra copies of the January 1955 and May 
1955 issues of the Volta Review. Members 
having copies to sell or donate are urged 
to send them to the Volta Bureau at 1537 
35th St., N.W., Washington 7, D. C. All 
copies will be acknowledged. 


Swimming for the Handicapped 


A 60-page instructor's manual, Swim- 
ming for the Handicapped, was recently 
issued by the American National Red 
Cross. Information is based on experience 
gained in working with handicapped vet- 
erans and servicemen. Work with the hear- 
ing impaired is included. A free copy may 
be obtained by writing, on school or other 
official letterhead, to the American Red 
Cross, Washington 13, D. C., or by apply- 
ing to local Red Cross offices. 


Child’s Hearing Aid Harness 


A diagram of a child’s hearing aid har- 
ness, prepared by Helen Herrick, Oakland, 
Calif., may be obtained free of charge from 
the Rehabilitation Department, Hearing 
Aid Division, Zenith Radio Corporation, 
5801 Dickens Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. The 
diagram is available to both parents and 
teachers. 


Volta Bureau to Distribute 
Clarke School Film 


Arrangements have now been made for 
the Volta Bureau to circulate two prints of 
“Susan’s Wonderful Adventure,” a 16 mm. 
color sound motion picture produced at the 
Clarke School for the Deaf by the Audio- 
Visual Center, Syracuse University. The 
story covers approximately 14 years in the 
life of a deaf child. A more complete de- 
scription of the film appears on page 284 
of this issue of the Volia Review. Rental 
information and open booking dates may 
be obtained by writing the Volta Bureau 
at 1537 35th St., N.W. Washington 7, D.C. 
The Volta Bureau also circulates two prints 
of “That the Deaf May Speak,” a film pro- 
duced at the Lexington School for the Deaf. 
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ORTHOVOX 


A mobile unit using hearing aid receivers 


which will operate with either ear molds or 
Kenfre Head Bands. 


KENFRE HEAD BAND A late, highly 
advanced development in the use of hear- 
ing aid receivers with group hearing 
aids. Complete band weighs less than 4 
ounces with receivers and cords attached. 
Bands, after adjustment, will not change 
position by any movement of the head. 
Less feed-back than with any other type 
earphone, A truly great improvement in 
the production of head bands holding 
two receivers. The very youngest will 
wear them for a long period of time 
without showing fatigue. 

KENFRE HEADSET arrangement will 
stand up under the hardest use. After once 
being worn by the eg they seem to be 
preferred even by the very young. 


KENFRE HEAD BANDS, complete with 
receivers, te and control boxes 
can be purchased separately. 


Write the Kenfre Mfg. Co., 903 Maxwell Ave., 
Grand Rapids 6, Michigan, for full details. 
High quality group training unit merchants since 1935. 


KENFRE MFG.(?0. 


903 Maxwell Ave., 5.£., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 
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Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 


A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBAGGANING, COMPETITIVE SPORTS 
WITH HEARING GROUPS, SCOUTING, and other recreational features. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. — NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS. — All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


J. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Only a flawless pedigree — a long and illus- 
trious ancestry of purebreds — can produce 
a champion show dog. 


Only audivex successor to Western Electric Hearing 
Aid Division, can claim such a distinguished ancestor 
in the hearing aid field. audivox lineage springs also 
from the pioneer experiments of Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell. Today, audivox engineers have furthered this 
celebrated scientific heritage, brought it to fruition in 
an outstanding, ultra-modern, all-transistor hearing aid. 


audivox 


Successor to Mesfern EFéchric Hearing Aid Division 


123 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 
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actual-size 
comparison 
with matchbook 


now available: 


audivox presents the versatile new ‘'Micronette”’ — a 
confidence-building tool in the psychosomatic manage. 
ment of hearing impairment. Smaller than a matchbook; 
lighter than a pencil; thinner than a watch, this new 
“prosthetic ear” derives its effectiveness from vivid 
hearing sensitivity and unique wearability. The ‘Micro- 
nette’’ may be worn in eight natural ways: as a barrette, 
tie clip, brooch, hair band, or ‘“‘wristwatch” ... in shirt 
pocket, brassiere, or with eyeglasses. Thus ‘‘Micronette”’ 
puts your patient at his ease while enhancing aural acuity. 


MANY DOCTORS rely on career Audivox dealers 
for conscientious, prompt attention to their 
patients’ hearing needs. There is an Audivox 
dealer — chosen for his interest, ability, and 
integrity — in your vicinity. He is listed in the 
Hearing Aid section of your classified telephone 
directory, under Audivox or Western Electric. 


the pedigreed hearing aid. 
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iF NOT DELIVERED, RETURN TO 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 
1537 THIRTY-FIFTH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


Entered at the Post Office in Baltimore, Md., as second- 
class matter. 


RETURN POSTAGE CUARANTEED 


WRIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Head of School, MATIE E, WINSTON 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, by 


the Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Y ears to College Entrance 


One of the 1955 High School 
Graduates of Wright Oral 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE, 28 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 
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